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MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AS EVIDENCE. 
The value of mural and other funereal inscrip- 
tions as evidence depends much on the authority 


under which they were set up, and on the distance | 


of time between their erection and the events 
which they commemorate. They are provable 
by copies, or other secondary evidence. 
parol testimony of their contents be offered, on 
the ground that the original monuments are de- 
stroyed or effaced, the court will not be satisfied 
unless the prior existence of the monuments and 
the genuineness of the inscriptions be established 
in the very strongest manner that the circum- 
stances will admit (Tracy Peerage, 10 C. & F. 
154). The ease with which evidence of this nature 
can be manufactured, and the difficulty of disprov- 
ing it so as to fix the witnesses with perjury, show 
the necessity of enforcing this rule with more than 
ordinary strictness. 

The following are briefly some of the most impor- 
tant decisions and dicta of the judges on the 
subject :— 

“ The publicity of an inscription on a tombstone gives 
8 sort of authenticity to it, and if it remains uncontra- 
dicted for a great many years it will, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, be taken to be true. But 
the rule as to the authority of inscriptions on tombstones 
cannot be put higher than that.”—Haslam v. Cron, 19, 
W, R., 968, Bacon V,C, 


If | 


An inscription, giving an account of the More- 
ton family, on the wall of a chancel in a church in 
which some of the family (who had resided and 
had property in the parish) were buried is good 
evidence of pedigree ; and the inscription having 
| been effaced, copies of it, one of which had been 
made in pencil, and was afterwards traced over 
with ink (but by whom it did not appear), were 
received as evidence of its contents. (Slaney v. 
| Wade, 7 Sim., 595 ; and 1 Mylne & C., 338 ) 

A claimant to a peerage, after his case was re- 
| ferred to the House of Lords and evidence taken 
on it, presented an additional case, alleging an 
inscription on a tombstone in a churchyard in Ire- 
land, which, if proved, would sustain the claim. 
The tombstone could not be produced. Several 
witnesses from the neighbourhood swore positively 
that they saw the tombstone and inscription about 
twenty years ago. There was no material discre- 
pancy in their statements, nor were any witnesses 
called to contradict them. Held, that the evidence 
was not sufficient of the existence of the tombstone 
or the inscription, and the neglect by the claimant 
of this material part of his case earlier induced a sus- 
picion of fraud, which could not be removed without 
production of the tombstone, or of other witnesses of 
greater credit from the neighbourhood. (Tracy 
Peerage, 10 C. & F., 154.) 

S. erected in a church a monument to the 
memory of S., whom he described in the inscrip- 
tion thereon to have been his (S.’s) father, The 
inscription had been put up after S. had been en- 
gaged in a controversy as to the relationship with 
C., but it did not directly relate to that contro- 
versy. It was admitted in evidence. (Shrewsbury 
Peerage, 7 H. L. Cas., 1.) 

An old “collection of monumental inscriptions” 
in country churches is inadmissible to show what 
had been the inscription on a partly defaced tomb. 
(Ibid.) 

“A pedigree, whether in the shape of a genealogical 
tree or map or contained in a book or mural or monu- 
mental inscription, if recognized by a deceased member 
of the same family, is admissible, however early the 
period from which it purports to have been deduced. 
On what ground is this admitted! It may be because 
the simple act of recognition of the document and con- 
sequent acknowledgment of the relationship stated in 
it by amember of the family is some evidence of that 
relationship, from whatever sources his information may 
have been derived; because he was likely from his situa- 
tion both to inquire into the truth of such matters, and 
from his means of knowledge to ascertain it.’’—Davies v. 
Lowndes, 6 M. & G., 525, Lord Denman C.J. 








The Lord Chancellor : “An inscription upon a 
tombstone open to all mankind, and erected, or 
supposed to be erected, by the family, is also re- 
ceived in evidence.” (Monkton v. Att.-Gen., 2 
Russ & Myl., 147.) 

Doubts appear to have been entertained at Nisi 
Prius respecting the admissibility of an inscription 

jon @ tombstone in a burial-ground for Dissenters 
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(Whittuck v. Waters, 4 C. & P., 375, per Parke J.); 
but it is submitted that such doubts are wholly 
groundless, for not only has this species of evidence 
been admitted by the House of Lords in peerage 
claims (Say and Sele Peer., Serg. Hill’s Collect. in 
Linc, Inn Library, vol. xxvi. p. 173), but inscrip- 
tions on foreign monuments have also been re- 
ceived (Hastings Peer. Pr. Min., 197; Perth 
Peer., 2 H. of L. Cas., 874, 876). 

The chief authorities for the above notes are 
Taylor’s ‘ Law of Evidence’ and Fisher’s ‘Common 
Law Digest,’ vol. iii., but to ensure accuracy I have 
consulted nearly all the actual cases there cited, 
besides others. And in one point Fisher's ‘ Digest’ 
is incorrect, for it states that ‘‘an inscription on a 
tombstone is inadmissible to prove the age of a 
person (Colclough v. Smyth, 15 Ir. Ch. Rep. 347; 
10 L. T. 918),” whereas the actual words of the 
Master of the Rolls in that case were, “ evidence 
of reputation was inadmissible in reference to a 
person’s age.” E. Hopson. 

Tapton Elms, Sheffield. 





NOTES ON MR, A. 8S. PALMER'S ‘ FOLK- 
ETYMOLOGY,’ 

It has been publicly announced that the English 
Dialect Society has appointed Mr. A. Smythe 
Palmer to be the editor of their proposed dic- 
tionary. Mr. Palmer is best known as the author 
of ‘ Folk-Etymology : a Dictionary of Words per- 
verted in Form or Meaning by False Derivation 
or Mistaken Analogy.’ This work forms mainly 
Mr. Palmer’s credentials entitling him to the office 
he has been good enough to undertake. I offer, 
therefore, a few notes thereon, in order that those who 
are interested in the proposed ‘ Dialect Dictionary’ 
may be in a position to judge how far the newly 
appointed editor is duly qualified for undertaking 
so great and difficult a work. The number in 
each case refers to the page of ‘ Folk-Etymology.’ 
*N. E. D.’=‘ The New English Dictionary.’ 

18, Badger. Badger (the name of the animal) 
is not an Anglicized form of Fr. bladier, a corn- 
dealer; it is quite a modern English word, the 
first quotation for it in the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary being from Fitzherbert, 1523, and there is 
hardly any doubt that it is derived from badge+ 
ard, from the white mark on its forehead. Fr. 
bladier was not “orig. bladger,” which would be 
an impossible French form. Badger, to barter, is 
not a disguised form of O.E. beger, a buyer; for 
M.E. beger is a form of buggere, from M.E. buggen, 
A.-S. bycgan, to buy, whereas our modern verb 
badger is derived from the animal. ‘N. E. D.’ 
gives no quotation for the verb before 1794. 

23. Bastard. The M.E. baaste of ‘ Prompt.’ 
has nothing in the world to do with Gael. baos ; 
shed bast is simply O.F. bast, pack-saddle used as 
a . 





28. Beseen. This is not “a corruption of O.E, 
bisen, example”; M.E. besene is the pp. of the 
verb bi-sen, A.-S. bi-séon, to look about, whereas 
A.-8. bysn (bisen)=Goth. busns, in ana-busans, 
a derivative of Goth. biudan, to command. 

33. Blush. Blush in the phrase “at the first 
blush” is not related to A.-S. /dcian/ nor is blush, 
to redden, related to Lat. lucere! These guesses 
are absolutely without value. Blush in both senses 
is identically the same word ; equivalents in Greek 
or Latin for the same have not been found, See 
‘N. E. D.’ 

37. Box. There is no necessity whatever to 
imagine that box in “box the compass” was bor- 
rowed from Sp. boxar. 

521. Brazen-nose. The name of this college has 
nothing whatever to do with Brasin-huse, an im- 
possible, unauthenticated form. There is not the 
slightest authority for the incredible statement 
that the original college was built on the site of 
the brasinium or “ brewing-house” pertaining to 
King Alfred’s palace. The name means, and has 
always meant “ brazen-nose,” and nothing else. 

524. Charlemagne is not a Gallicized form of G. 
Karlman, but, as everybody knows, the French 
form of Carolus magnus. 

62. Child. The A.-S. for “to bear” is beran, 
not béran. What would be said of a Greek scholar 
who, instead of épecv, wrote dvjpev? There is 
not the slightest evidence that the Gaulish personal 
name Brennus was ever used in the sense of “a 
king,” nor that it is derived from the root bhar. 
See ‘N. E. D.,’ s.v. “ Berne.” A.-S. bora was 
never used by itself to mean “ king.” 

469. Colidei. Ir. ceile, the first element in the 
word culdee, has no connexion whatever with Ir. 
giolla, whence Gilchrist, Gillespie. 

528. Eastbourne. It is absurd in the highest 
degree to explain Eastbourne as = eas-bourne, and 
eas a8 a modification of Celtic wisge, water! Have 
we any historical evidence of the Gael having left 
traces of his presence in the river-names or place- 
names of Sussex? This is one of the worst of the 
many bad etymologies in the book, and is due, as 
Mr. Palmer states, to the dangerous guidance of 
Dr. Taylor. For how many etymological heresies 
is not ‘ Words and Places’ responsible ! 

110. Enceinte. This word has nothing in the 
world to do with Gr. éyxvos! Fr. enceinte is 
simply Late Lat. “in-cincta, pregnans, eo quod 
est sine cinctu, quia preecingi fortiter uterus non 
permittit”; so Isidore, as quoted by Ducange. 
Why should any one be tempted to give up 
this clear, obvious account of the word for a deri- 
vation which is historically incredible and pho- 
netically impossible ? 

160. Halloween, This word does not = M.E. 
halezene, A.-S. halgana (sic), sanctorum, an equa- 
tion which clearly shows that Mr. Palmer and 
Mr. Oliphant know nothing about the historical 
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development of English pronunciation. Halloween 
=the even of the saints. 

173. Hogshead. Ir. tocsaid has nothing in the 
world to do with Gael. tog, to brew! It is a mere 
borrowing from our hogshead. So Gael. taigeis= 
E. haggis. 

175. Honeymoon is not “the same word as 
Icel. hjdn”! It is quite a modern word, and the 
obvious, in this case, is the correct etymology. 

191. Island. Yle or ile is not a perverse spell- 
ing of isle; on the contrary, our isle is a bad, un- 
phonetic spelling, just as absurd as if, with our 
present pronunciation of cider, we were to retain 
the O.Fr. spelling cisdre or sisdre. 

547. Oxford. Of course this name is connected 
by Mr. Palmer with Ouse, Isis, Ose, Ise, Usk, Esk, 
Exe, Axe, Uck, Ux- in Uxbridge, Osen- in Oseney 
—all from Celtic uisge, which we found at East- 
bourne! There has never been any attempt to 
explain the different speliings, to prove that these 
river-names are connected with one another, or 
with Ir, wisge, or to show decisively that they are 
Celtic at all. 

435. Whisky. More variants of wisge! Mr. 
Palmer adds to the above the Wash, IJsca, and 
Wis- in Wisbech. A. L. Mayuew. 


WHO WAS ROBIN HOOD? 
(Concluded from p, 282.) 

Another unmistakable proof of Robin Hood’s 
Danish extraction is to be found in the song called 
‘Robin Hood’s Progress,’ where we find, when he 
was but fifteen winters old, he carried the bow of 
aman, and, to use the phrase of that period, first 
fleshed his arrow, ‘I'he fifteen foresters he en- 
countered stared at him, and held it scorn for one 
80 young to presume to bear a bow. 

Thus it is evident Robin claimed the rights of 
manhood, as Waltheof had done, according to 
Danish custom. For at this early age the young 
Dane was called for by name, by one of the 
chiefs, in the presence of the “ Thing,” or tribal 
gathering, to receive the arms of aman. After 
this he was considered his own master, and obliged 
to provide for himself. He was expected to live 
by the spoils of the chase or the foray. 

To die with arms in his hand was the ardent 
wish of every free-born Dane. The history of 
ancient Scandinavia abounds with examples of the 
preference evinced for a violent death. The Chris- 
tian Dane still loved to be clothed in armour when 
he felt his end approaching. Let us now compare 
Robin Hood’s dying wish 

Now put my bent bow in my hand, 
A broad arrow I ‘Il let flee; 

And where this shaft shall chance to fall, 
There shall my grave digged be. 

And lay my bent bow by my side, 
Which was my music sweet ; 





And cover my grave with the sod so green, 
As is both right and meet— 
with the last words of Siward, as they are recorded 
by Henry of Huntingdon :— 

* Lift me up that I may die standing, and not lying 
down like a cow. Puton my coat of mail: cover my 
head with my helmet; put my buckler on my left arm, 
and my gilded axe in my right hand, that I may expire 
in arms,” 

Does not this all-mastering longing to die as 
they had lived proclaim them kith and kin? The 
true old Danish spirit breathes in every line. The 
self-same spirit which prompted the aged Viking 
to be carried into the thick of the fight and laid 
upon the bloody sod, that he might breathe his 
last amidst the roar of the battle din— 

Which was his music sweet, 


And do not the modern exponents of the science 
of heredity assure us how often the ancestral type 
reappears in the fifth generation? Robin Hood 
would be the fifth from Siward. Like Waltheof, 
Robin Hood met death through the treachery of 
woman ; but he forbade leal John to take ven- 
geance on his false cousin, the prioress of Kirklees. 
“ Nay, nay,” said he; “I never hurt woman in all 
my life, nor man in woman’s company; and as it 
has been during my life so shall it be at my end.” 

Thus far the ballad story. 1247 is given as the 
date of his death on the discredited tombstone at 
fair Kirklees. Making all allowance for the un- 
certainties which crowd the mist-land of tradition, 
the confusions, the mistakes, one fact remains 
beyond all question. Robin Hood was the third 
to receive the hero-worship of the masses from the 
Trent, with its thirty streams, to the border 
hills of Cheviot. The men who drove out the 
tyrant Tostig, when the battle-axe had dropped 
from the cold hand of Siward, averred, “‘ We were 
born free, and brought up in freedom ; a haughty 
chief is a thing insupportable to us, for we have 
learned from our ancestors to live freemen or to 
die.” 

We can understand the devotion with which 
the sons of men like these went on pilgrimage to 
the untimely grave of Waltheof, and saw miracle 
and portent, born of their own enthusiastic fidelity, 
wrought by the touch of the silent marble. The 
claims of William the Longbeard are equally appa- 
rent, and the devotion to his memory was as real. 
The spot where he was executed was visited from 
every corner of England. The gibbet on which 
he was hung was carried away in the night, chip 
by chip, as a sacred relic; and when the wood 
was gone, the earth which touched its foot was 
scraped up by handsful until a deep excavation 
marked the site of his death. The crowds which 
met there to see the spot and pray were only dis- 
persed by the point of the lance. At last a per- 
petual guard was established around the hole all 
England had combined to consecrate, 
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That this devotion was transferred to Robin 
Hood is unquestionable, as proverb and ballad 
and drama amply attest. Men swore by his bow 
and his clemency. At the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century this bow and its broad arrow was 
still shown in Fountains Abbey. His reputed 
grave at the fair Kirklees has its pilgrims still. 
May-Day became his day, and the game which was 
instituted in memoriam was played until long 
after the Reformation. Into the nature of this 
game we cannot enter here. No description of it 
survives. I have elsewhere discussed its probable 
character from the many allusions to it in our old 
writers, The first mention of it is at the Synod 
of Worcester, 1240, when strict commandment was 
given to put down the game of May-Day king 
and queen. This date suggests the game was in- 
vented by Robin during his life. It combined the 
older May-Day pastimes—the Danish fight be- 
tween the summer and the winter queen, so long 
kept up in the Isle of Man, and the French drama 
of the shepherdess Maid Marian. Into this he 
had infused a stirring political significance, which 
perpetuated the memories of the Muay of 1215. 
Here, again, we find the French and Danish 
element uniting. 

To measure the fervour of the devotion with 
which this game was kept up, we must again refer 
to our ancient statute book, where we find, “ The 
chusers of Robin Hood and queens of Maii sall 
tyne their freedom for five years, and sall be 
punished at the king’s will, and the acceptor of 
such an office sall be banished furthe of the 
realm.” Later on it was again enacted, “ All 
persons quha a landwort or within burgh chuses 
Robin Hood sall pay ten pounds and sall be 
warded during the king’s pleasure.” 

Stringent as these enactments may appear, they 
were powerless to check the tide of popular feel- 
ing. We have Latimer’s testimony as to the way 
in which the day was kept as late as the reign of 
Edward VI. (see the sixth of his sermons before 
the young king). On one of his pastoral rounds 
he had given notice that he would preach at a 
certain church, not far from London. “ When I 
came there,” he says, “the church door was fast 
locked. I tarried there half an hour or more, and 
at last the key was found ; and one of the parish- 
ioners came to me, and sayes, ‘ Syr, this is a busy 
day with us; we cannot hear you; it is Robin 
Hood’s day; the parishe are gone abroad to gather 
for Robin Hood.’” 

Robin Hood’s stone, Robin Hood’s well, still 
point out his favourite haunts. The bay on the 
Scarborough coast, where the ranger of the woods 
showed himself no unworthy descendant of the 
rover of the sea, still bears his name. 

To the depth of an attachment so enduring the 
claims of Fulk Fitz Warine seem too small. For 
a myth, for a creation of the popular imagination, 


— 


would Englishmen have risked imprisonment and 
exile? But for the bold heart who defied the 
worst of England’s despots when Jobn’s usurping 
banner floated above the towers of Nottingham— 
if he were the lineal descendant of Siward ; if he 
were the protector and defender of the oppressed 
when William the Longbeard failed ; if he were 
the leader of the refugees, the lingering remnant of 
the outlawed Saxons, who had learned from their 
ancestors to live free or die ; if after John’s acces. 
sion he again and again came into personal colli- 
sion with the Sheriff of Nottingham, and worsted 
him single-handed—then we can understand the 
why and the how his name was graven so deeply 
on the English heart. For John’s most hated 
minion, Philip Mark, whose dismissal was insisted 
on in the twentieth article of Magna Charta, was 
the sheriff of the counties of Nottingham and Derby 
during the reign of John. Extortion in their 
bailiwicks seems to have formed the ground of all 
the charges against John’s foreign favourites who 
are mentioned in this article. 

The borough of Huntingdon bought its charter 
of King John in 1206, and assumed the municipal 
arms—a tree with bird on bough, shadowing a 
huntsman, with bow and arrow in his hand, blow- 
ing a horn. On the other side of the tree there is 
a stag current, pursued by two dogs. Local his- 
tory asserts these arms were chosen as an emblem 
of Huntingdon’s outlawed earl, Robin Hood. Th- 
dates we have been comparing show us this was 
done whilst Robin Hood was alive. This emblem 
was also adopted by the Saxon retainers of the 
family of St. Liz, when, as we have shown, the 
writing of names in pictures was the fashion of the 
day. Could they have pictured him more accu- 
rately—the proud outlaw ? Could any one in that 
day fail to understand such a pledge of their 
fidelity to the heir of Siward? When we remem- 
ber how many powerful kinsmen of the St. Liz, 
French, Norman, and Scotch, were dwelling in 
the neighourhood, is it not most likely the men of 
Huntingdon were right ? E. STREDDER. 

The Grove, Royston, Cambridgeshire. 





Tuomas Dekker. (See inferentially alluded to 
7% §,. iii. 84, ‘ Carlyle’s Definition of Genius.’)— 
A very able paper by an accomplished poet, Alger- 
non C. Swinburne, on the above author, appearing 
in this month’s number of the Nineteenth Century, 
already referred to in your columns, affords an apt 
illustration of a tantalizing habit, now too fre- 
quently indulged in by authors, of assuming an 
uodue amount of knowledge pre-existent in the 
minds of the readers to whom they appeal on the 
subject of which they profess to treat. It is only 
another form of the old aggravating assumption of 
Lord Macaulay—“ Every schoolboy knows.” Mr. 
Swinburne provides us with an apparently ex- 
haustive examination of Dekker’s prose works, and 
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yet palpably leaves something of the curiosity of 
the general reader provokingly unsatisfied. For 
example, at the foot of p. 94 he begins a sentence, 
completed on p. 95 :— 

“ Among his { Dekker’s ] numerous pamphlets, satirical 
or declamatory, on the manners of his time and the obser- 
vations of his experience, one alone stands out as distinct 
from the rest, by the right of such astonishing supe- 
riority in merit of style and interest of matter that I 
prefer to reserve it for separate and final consideration,” 
At p. 101 he accordingly proceeds to fulfil this 
promise, beginning with the sentence, “ One work 
of Dekker’s too often overtasked and heavy-laden 
genius remains to be noticed ; it is one which gives 
him a high place for ever among English humour- 
ists.” Now my complaint is that the title of this 
work, thus alluringly commended, is never once 
given throughout the article. It is too much, 
surely, to expect the ordinary magazine reader, 
who may not, indeed, have Dekker’s prose (or 
even poetical) works readily accessible, to recognize 
the pamphlet alluded to by the internal evidence 
afforded by the text. We are precluded from con- 
cluding that the title is intentionally suppressed 
from reasons of propriety by the assertion (p. 102) 
that “it [the treatise recommended] is generally and 
comparatively remarkable for its freedom from all 
teal coarseness or brutality, though the inevitable 
change of manners between Shakspeare’s time and 
our own may make some passages or episodes seem 
now and then somewhat over particular in plain 
speaking or detail.” But the qualification of this 
statement surely does not justify the concealment 
from those lovers of literature for whose erudition 
the work is thus eulogized that the tract so infer- 
entially indicated is entitled ‘The Batchelor’s 
Banquet,’ a piece of information which, for the 
benefit of my literary brethren who may not have 
—as, indeed, I do not pretend to have—Dekker’s 
prose works at their fingers’ ends, I hope you will 
permit me thus to supply. Again, we are tan- 
talized with an allusion without a reference, thus: 
“The fine passage quoted by Scott in ‘ The Anti- 
quary,’ and taken by his editors to be a forgery of 
his own, will be familiar to many myriads of 
readers who are never likely to look it up in the 
original context” (p. 91). Now, it has long been 
asserted that Sir Walter Scott was in the habit of 
composing text lines of blank verse as headings to 
fit the contents of the sequent chapters of his 
novels, and giving as his authority the words, 
“Old Play.” Throughout ‘The Antiquary’ the 
majority of the chapter texts are thus vouched, 
but a few have a definite reference affixed. Among 
these, however, Dekker does not appear. How 
are we to select the “fine passage” intended to be 
thus characterized out of forty or fifty more or less 
fine passages, each vouched “ Old Play”? Should 
the illustrious poet I have thus presumed to 
criticize do me the honour to read these words, 
would it be too much to ask him to inform the 


] 

| literary world whether the title, ‘The Batche- 

| lor’s Banquet,” was suppressed by inadvertence or 

| design? Furthermore, he would confer a benefit 

| if he would indicate the number of the chapter in 
‘The Antiquary ’ to which the “fine passage” he 
admires is prefixed ? Nemo. 

Temple. 


Fepreration.— Perhaps the earliest idea of 
federation is found in the annexed extract from a 
letter written by the Earl of Carlisle, Mr. William 
Eden, and Capt. George Johnstone to Henry 
Laurens, the President of the first North American 
Congress, and dated at Philadelphia, June 9, 1778, 
These three formed a quorum of the Commissioners 
appointed under the King’s Letters Patent of 
April 13, 1778, for treating with the United 
Colonies, the others being Richard, Lord Viscount 
| Howe, and his brother Sir William, who already 
held the king’s special commission of a more belli- 
cose nature under the Letters Patent of May 6, 
1776. The extract is as follows. The three 
Commissioners express their readiness to concur in 
this, inter alia:— 

“ To perpetuate our union by a reciprocal deputation 
of an agent or agents from the different states, who 
shall have the privilege of a seat and voice in the Par- 
liament of Great Britain; or, if sent from Britain, to 
have, in that case, a seat and voice in the assemblies of 
the different states to which they may be deputed re- 
spectively ; in order to attend to the several interests of 
those by whom they are deputed.” 

It was then too late, the independence and con- 
federation of the United States had been pro- 
claimed, and Congress replied to the Commissioners 
that no negotiations could be entered on till that 
independence was acknowledged by the withdrawal 
of the fleets and armies of the King of Great 
Britain. 

A further attempt of the Commissioners, dated 
at New York July 13, 1778, and signed by Sir 
Henry Clinton (as a substitute for Sir Wm. Howe) 
in addition to the three named above, was met by 
a disdainful resolution of the Congress refusing to 
hold intercourse, correspondence, or negotiation 
with Capt. George Johnstone “upon affairs in 
which the cause of liberty and virtue is interested.” 
Those who wish to know the details of Johnstone’s 
conduct, to which Congress refers, will find Mrs, 
Fergusson’s statement of it quoted at length (from 
a Pennsylvanian paper) in the Scots Magasine for 
1779, vol. xli. p. 717. The episode is little known. 
Johnstone thereon withdrew from the commission, 
and reappeared in the House of Commons as a 
strenuous opponent of American independence, 
Am I not correct in supposing that this Capt. 
George Johnstone was father of Sir John Lowther 
Johnstone, the sixth baronet ot Westerhall ? 

Siema. 


Tue Hirtrire Hieroctyras Decipaerep.— 
Tho Times of February 26 contained a letter from 
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Mr. James Glaisher, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, an- 
nouncing that Capt. Conder, R.E., had, after four 
years’ patient research, discovered the key to these 
inscriptions, first found by Burckhardt in the year 
1808. His communication included a letter from 
Capt. Conder himself on the subject, and held out 
a promise that a memoir with full particulars 
would be produced before the end of this month. 
An article appeared in the Times of the following 
Monday, February 28, upon this most important 
discovery, “ which seems to mark a distinct step 
forward in philological, and probably also in ethno- 
logical science,” and “ promises to equal in interest 
the interpretation of the cuneiform inscriptions, or 
the hieroglyphics,” W. E. Bucktey. 


‘© TWoPENNY DAMN.” (See 7™ §. iii, 232.)—I 
wish to rescue the fair fame of our great Iron 
Duke from the somewhat profane levity ascribed to 
him by your correspondent D. as thus :— 

“FM. the Duke of Wellington does not care one two- 
penny damn what becomes of the ashes of Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” 

Now what is meant here by a damn ? The addi- 
tion or subtraction of a single letter makes all the 
difference between a harmless proverbial expression 
and an imprecation certainly uncalled for. The 
duke was an old Indian officer, and gained his 
first laurels at the battle of Assaye, and it was 
natural that any cant phrases learnt in his youth 
should have clung to him in his old age. The ddm 
was an Indian coin and weight, descended from 
time immemorial, and bore different values at 
various dates and in differing localities, The ‘ Ain- 
i-Akbari’ contains many allusions to it. Like our 
own coinage, the debasement of quality led to 
great depreciation in the intrinsic value. Origin- 
ally the gold mohur contained sixteen déms. The 
punchee was a copper coin, in value the quarter of 
a dam ; the bdrahgdni, half a punchee. 

The ‘Ain,’ or Institutes of Akbar, have preserved 
a record of the Court custom of always keeping ready 
in the palace large sums in dams, every thousand 
of which was kept in a bag (‘ Ain-i-Akbari,’ i. 3). 
The diminishing value had reduced the dim to 
about the English twopence, hence “a twopenny 
dém” would naturally pass into ordinary speech, 
like the “ threepenny bit ” amongst ourselves. 

It is not only in this case that the addition 
of a letter seriously affects the sense without 
altering the sound. A standing toast or senti- 
ment of the engineers, “May the rivers be dammed, 
may the shafts be sunk, may the mines be blasted,” 
sounds rather profane, but is really only a pro- 
fessional aspiration for employment. 

J. A. Picton. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Srewarp Geneatocy.—It is interesting to note, 
in connexion with the able article by Mr, Walter 





Rye in the Genealogist, that so late as the com- 
mencement of this century the Heralds’ College 
recognized the so-called royal genealogy of the 
Steward family, maternal ancestors of the Pro- 
tector. The following arms were confirmed to 
the Yarmouth family of Steward by Sir Isaac 
Heard: Quarterly or and arg., on a fess az. three 
fleurs de lis of the first ; in the first and fourth 
quarters a fess chequy of the second and third; 
in the second and third quarters a lion rampant 
gu., debruised by a bend raguly gold. This con- 
firmation fully recognizes the fictitious details of 
the wonderful history which Mr. Rye has so ably 
exposed. He would also render good service to 
genealogy in showing what right the Yarmouth 
family had to this confirmation. Recina.pvs., 


Eritaru.—While at Newhaven, Sussex, last 
month, I copied the following from a headstone in 
the churchyard :— 

READER, with kind regard this Grave survey, 

Nor heedless pass where Tipper’s ashes lay, 

Honest he was, ingenuous, blunt, and kind; 

And dared do, what few dare do, speak his mind, 

Pritosorny and Historr (sic) well he knew, 

Was versed in Puysick, and in Surcery too, 

The best old Stinco he both brewed and sold, 

Nor did one knavish act to get his Gold, 

He played through life, a varied comic part, 

And knew immortal Hupreras by heart ; 

READER, in real truth such was the Man, 

Be better, wiser, laugh more if you can. 

The stone is to the memory of Thomas Tipper, 
who died in 1785, aged fifty-four years. 
J. M. Cowrer 

Canterbury. 


Tue Avurtuor or ‘Kittrna no Morper.’— 
There is an exhaustive note on this topic in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 27S. x. 451. But compare :— 

“ J'ai lu (dans Gui Patin peut-tre) un fait curieux ; il 
n’a jamais été remarqué, que je crois: le docteur affirme 
que Killing no murder fut d’abord écrit en frangais par 
un gentilhomme bourguignon.'’—Chateaubriand, ‘ Essai 
sur la Littérature Anglaise,’ p. 170. 

In the ‘ Lettres Choisies de Guy Patin,’ vol. i. 
p. 406, published at Rotterdam in 1725, I read:— 

“On a imprimé en Hollande un livret intitulé ‘ Traité 
Politique, &c., que tuer un Tyran n’eat pas un Meurtre,’ 
On dit qu’il est traduit de l’Anglois, mais le livre a pre- 
miérement été fait en francois par un Gentilhomme de 
Nevers, nommé Mr, de Marigni, qui est un bel esprit.” 
It is clear, however, that the work of Marigni, 
whose full title was “ Carpentier de Marigny,” was 
a translation from the English work published in 
Holland, as was the original. It is a small 12mo., 
entitled, ‘ Traicté Politique, composé par W. Allen, 
Anglois et Traduit Nouvellement en Frangois, oi il 
est prouvé par l’Exemple de Moyse, et par d’autres, 
tirés de l’escriture que Tuer un Tyran (titulo vel 
exercitio), n’est pas un Meurtre,’ Lugduni, 1658. 
For the probable authorship of the English pamph- 
let see Goodwin, ‘ History of the Commonwealth,’ 
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vol. iv. p. 388. The balance of evidence is in 
favour of Col. Edward Sexby, for whom see Good- 
win, vol. iv. p. 278, and Carlyle’s ‘ Cromwell,’ 
vol. iv. p. 168. J. Maske. 


Misqvotations. —The following may amuse 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 1. ‘Tom Jones,’ first issue 
of the first edition, vol. iv. p. 91:— 

Who steals my cash steals trash. 
Altered in the errata to ‘‘ Who steals my gold,” 
and the miscorrection embodied in the text of sub- 
sequent impressions of the same edition. 

2. A. Daudet’s ‘ Aventures Prodigieuses de Tar- 
tarin de Tarascon,’ forty-fifth edition, p. 38:— 

“**Je sens deux hommes en moi,’ a dit je ne sais quel 
Pére de I’ Pglise.”’ 

Cf. Racine’s third ‘Cantique Spirituel ’:— 
Mon Dieu quelle guerre cruelle, 
Je trouve deux hommes en moi. 
DUNHEVED. 


Nicknames 1N Lancasnirne.—The new Life 
Brigade bas just been formed here (at Southport) 
to replace that so sadly broken up by the disasters 
in December. The local papers give a list of the 
names and addresses of those chosen to man our 
new lifeboats. Of thirty-one fishermen no fewer 
than thirteen are better identified by the nick- 
names, given in brackets, Sammie, Shifty, Crow, 
Tuff, Killer, Drummer, Stretch, Dawber, Dagger, 
Fash, Hottle, Henry’s Harry, and Bolds. 

J. Rose. 

Southport. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family mattera of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


‘Ertstte or Yarico To Inxue.’—I should be 
glad of information in regard to the author of the 
following book, a copy of which I bave before me: 
“The Epistle of Yarico to Inkle: a Poem. | 
Glasgow, 1750. 4to., pp. 32.” Copies are in the 
British Museum and in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, but the author is not noted in the 
catalogues of those libraries. I am interested in 
the book, because the poem was reprinted in 1792 
in Marblehead, Massachusetts, and again in the 
same year in Hartford, Connecticut, and this 
reprint has been uniformly ascribed by American 
bibliographers (such as Duyckinck, Allibone, and 
Drake) to Isaac Story, a son of the minister of the 
same name in Marblehead, and at the time of this 
publication a student in Harvard College. The 

k bears no name, and is “‘ printed for the sons 
and daughters of Columbia”; but the title-page | 

is amonogram ‘‘J.S.” The poem is identical 
with the Glasgow poem, except for a single word 
here and there, and for the last twenty-seven lines, 


which are taken from Edward Jerningham’s poem 
on the same subject, which was first published 
anonymously in 1766. These replace the last 
thirty lines of the Glasgow poem. The story has 
been a favourite ever since Steele told it in 
the Spectator of March 13,1711. Baker’s ‘ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica’ mentions “‘Incle and Yarico,’ 
a tragedy in three acts [by Mr. Weddel], 1742.” 
Watt notes those titles beside the poem published 
in Glasgow—a translation of Gessner’s ‘Inkel und 
Yariko,’ published in London in 1762 ; an opera 
by George Colman, 1787; and a poem by C. B. 
Brown, 1799. Baron Methuen, I am informed, 
also published a volume entitled ‘ Yarico to Inkle, 
and other Poems,’ in 1810, I have not been able 
to consult any of these last productions, and should 
be glad to know if they show any connexion with 
the Glasgow book of 1750, or if there are other 
poems on the same subject. 
Wituiam C, Lane. 

Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass., U.S. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have had an 
opportunity to examine the Hartford reprint men- 
tioned, and find that the original (Glasgow) ending 
of the poem is there retained, although the text 
and punctuation seems to correspond exactly with 
the Marblehead production. Both Marblehead 
and Hartford editions are dedicated to Miss Ara- 
bella Saintloe. 


Can anv Ken.—In Evelyn’s ‘ Diary’ (May 26, 
1684) he mentions a sermon preached by Dr. Can 
on the occasion of Lord Dartmouth’s election as 
Master of the Trinity Company. I have not 





succeeded in finding the name of Can among the 
clergy of the period. On the other band, Ken had 
just returned from Tangier with Lord Dartmouth, 
had acted as his chaplain there and on board ship, 
and was obviously the natural person to be invited 
to preach. Can any of your readers report any- 


| thing of Dr. Can? Is there any other instance in 


which Bishop Ken’s name appears in this form? 
I have been told that what we now know as Caen 


| Wood, Hampstead, appears in earlier documents 


and books as Ken, or Kenne Wood. 
E, H. Pirumprre, 


Deanery, Welle, Somerset. 


MarriaGe or Henry Cromwett.—The parish 
church of Northaw, in Hertfordshire, was totally 
destroyed by fire in the short space of a couple of 
hours on the morning of Sexagesima Sunday, 
February 20, 1881, and monuments and registers 
perished in the conflagration. Amongst the mar- 
riage entries there was formerly the following : 
“* Henry Cromwell, esq., and Eluzie [sic] Joanes, 
widdow, were married by faculties 23 May, 1614.” 
This Henry Cromwell, of Upwood, co. Hunts, and 
M.P. for Huntingdon, was a younger brother of 
the Protector’s father, and both he and the afore- 
said lady, who was his first wife, were buried at 
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Hursley, co. Hants. The parish of Northaw 
adjoins that of Cheshunt, but the connexion of the 
Cromwell family with the latter did not commence 
until long subsequently. Can any of your readers 
throw any light upon the marriage of Henry 
Cromwell at Northaw ? Frep. Caas, Cass. 


Surrotk Torocrarny.—I have been hunting 
up the guide-books for the neighbourhood in Suf- 
folk where I reside, and I find very little informa- 
tion to be obtained, from the fact that the editors 
boldly copy one another; e. g.,I have searched 
White's ‘ Suffolk,’ edition Sheffield, 1855 ; Cot- 
man’s ‘ Excursions,’ 1818 ; ‘ Beauties of England 
and Wales,’ “Suffolk,” by F. Shoberl (how many 
plates should this volume have?) ; and a ‘Topo- 
graphical and Historical Description of the County 
of Suffolk,’ printed at Woodbridge 1829. The 
title-page says it is embellished with prints anda 
map of the county; but although it is apparently 
in its original binding, there are none, neither can 
I see any trace where they have been. The pages 
are headed “The Suffolk Traveller.” Can it be 
Kirby’s? But it does not give the distance from 
village to village, &c., which that book is supposed 
todo. I shall be glad of the names of any books 
which are worthy of research, - i We 


Earviest Atmanacs.—I would like to hear 
direct from your chronological authorities as to 
the first almanacs printed in all languages. 


R. C. Stone. 
52, Broad Street, New York. 


AnticuaLer.—Can any correspondent inform 
me what is a silver antigugler? It appears asa 
legacy in a will of one of my ancestors, dated De- 
cember 23, 1804, E. A. Fry, 

King’s Norton. 


Text or Ericram Wantep.—Can you give 
reference and text of epigram on speeches by Lord 
Granville (in House of Lords) and Mr. Labouchere 
(in House of Commons) on the late Lord Beacons- 
field? It began and ended, ‘‘ Honour from 
honoured...... Per contra...... Lord Beaconsfield 
has both...... Praised by Granville and reviled by 
Labouchere.” SUBSCRIBER. 


AprRaHAM anD Hanna Cow.ey.—Baptisms of 
three children of ‘‘ Abraham Cowley and Hanna 
his wife” occur in the parish register of Shenley, 
Herts, between the years 1685 and 1689. Can 
any one inform me whether this Abraham Cowley 
was a relation of the poet, who was buried in 
Westminster Abbey August 3, 1667? 


Frep, Cuas. Cass. 
Monken Hadley Rectory. 


Owner or Coat or Anus Wantep.—In Ham- 
bleden Church, Bucks, on an old oaken chest, 
traditionally said to have belonged to Cardinal 





Wolsey, and on which his arms appear, I find an- 
other coat which rather puzzles me: A sword and 
key in saltire impaling (what appears to be) a 
pelican in her piety, the shield encircled with the 
motto of the Garter and surmounted by a mitre, 
I cannot trace these as the arms of any see, and 
should be glad of information. 
Natu. J. Hons. 


Bara Saittinc.—What was a “ Bath shilling,” 
mentioned in the 113th Tatler? Was it a token? 
When were Bath shillings first coined, and when 
were they finally withdrawn from circulation? 
Were they worth twelve pence ? 

JonaTHAN Bovucnier, 


Name or Artist Wantep.—Who is the artist 
of a picture of which I possess a small copy in 
blue tint (water colour)? Subject, a young girl 
with scanty draperies and bare feet is kissing 
a kneeling statue of Cupid, which is placed 
upon a circular ornamented pedestal in a sylvan 
landscape. The girl is attended by a kid. 
I lately saw a larger copy of this picture in 
a gentleman’s house, but had no opportunity of 
inquiring about it. The subject seems to be a 
favourite. W. H. Parrersoy, 


Epicersy : 1ts Curt.—In Thomas Middleton’s 
play ‘The Mayor of Queensborough’ occurs the 
following passage :— 

Rox, O, tia his epilepsy ; I know it well : 

I help’d him once in Germany ; comes it again / 
A virgin’s right hand strok’d upon his heart = 
Gives him ease straight; but it must be a pure virgin, 
Or else it brings no comfort.—Act IL. ec, iii. 
Mr. W. G. Black, in his ‘Folk Medicine’ (Folk- 
Lore Society), makes no mention of this sup- 
posed remedy. Can any of your correspondents 
say whence Middleton got his information ? 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Ricuarp Martin.—Heine says when he was 
young he used to scan the newspapers, in order to 
find out, among other things, “ whether Richard 
Martin had not again presented a petition to Par- 
liament for the better treatment of poor horses, 
dogs, and donkeys.” Who was this Richard Mar- 
tin? I find no trace of him in the biographical 
dictionaries. Gustaves. 

(Martin, of Cro Martin, Ireland, introduced in Par- 
liament the famous Act known as Martin's Act. } 


Oricin or German Parase.—Can any of your 
readers give me the exact English form and the 
source of the following saying, which I saw quoted 
in German as the translation of an English adage! 
—“ Jedermann ist er selbst und er ist nicht sein 
Vater” (lit., “ Everybody is he himself and he is 
not his father ”). GeRMANICUS. 


Hotsorn Grammar Scnoor.—James William 
Dodd, the actor, is said to have been educated at 
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Holborn Grammar School. In 1394, according to 
Stow, King Henry VI. ordered that a grammar 
school should be erected in the parish of St. An- 
drew, in Oldborne. Is this the school in question ? 
If so, when did it cease to exist ; are its records in 
existence; and how is access to them to be ob- 
tained ? Urpan, 


Yarner.—Sir Abraham Yarner, Knt., of Dub- 
lin, had a daughter Jane Yarner, who married Sir 
John Temple. Their daughter, Jane Temple, 
married William Bentinck, first Earl of Portland. 
Who was the wife of Sir Abraham Yarner above 
mentioned? Where can the genealogy of Yarner 
be found? Baron van Breveet Doveras, 

The Hague, 


‘Tat Enotisa Mercurie.’—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give some information on a pam- 
phlet of four pages, printed by Christopher Barker, 
entitled “‘The English Mercurie, published by 
Authoritie, July 23, 1588”? It gives an account 
of the defeat of the Armada, said to be taken from 
a letter to Sir Francis Walsingham from the Lord 
High Admiral on board the Ark Royal. Is 
the pamphlet well known to collectors ? 

A. J. J. 


Duxnorpiev Famity.—aAre there any representa- 
tives of Jean Dubordieu, who was married to the 
Countess Desponage, and who, with his mother, 
the Lady of Bordieu, escaped from France on the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes? Iam under 
the impression that his descendants settled in Ire- 
land. Senex. 


Convicts SHIPPED TO MaryLanp, 1718-1776. 
—Where can I find a complete list of felons 
shipped from England to Maryland during the 
period 1718 to 1776 under Act 4 George I. c. xi., 
which statute allowed the court here a discre- 
tionary power to order convicts to be transported 
to the American plantations? Was Labrador ever 
used.as a penal establishment; and, if so, at what 
time, being in North America? I am aware per- 
sons contracted, carrying convicts from England to 
America, where they served out their penal servi- 
tude. This privilege was extended even to their 
assigns, who had an interest therein. Have any 
works treating on convict connexion between Eng- 
land and North America ever been published from 
official sources? Also, were convicts employed in 
erecting public works in Maryland, 1718-1776? 
Information is required upon these matters for 
historical purposes. Daniec Murray. 

Fulham, 8S.W. 


Crarke Famity.—Can any one furnish me 
with information as to the descendants of John 
Olarke (1541-98), who married Catherine Cooke ? 
Both were (so far as is known) natives of Bedford- 
shire, In 1630 several of the family emigrated to 





America. Any information in regard to them will 
greatly oblige. M. CLARKE. 
169, Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. 
[Replies may be sent direct.] 


Avutuors oF Quotations WantTED.— 


“Tf a state submit at once, it may be blotted out at 
once, and swallowed in the conqueror’s chronicle,’ 


**Credulity is the man’s weakness, but the child’s 
strength.”’ 
There comes a time when all too late 
The mind desires to prompt 
The achieving hand. 
And ready for her last abode 
Her pale form like a lily showed 
By virgin fingers duly spread. 
James YATES. 
But man the lawless [! charter'd] libertine may rove 
Free and unquestion’d [!unlicens’d] through the wilds 

[? paths) of love. NEMO, 

{Chartered libertine” is, of course, Shakspearian, 
See ‘ Henry V.,’ 1. i.] 

Forgive me, maidens, if I seem too slack 
In calling vengeance on a murderer's head. 
Impious I deem the alliance which he asks ; 
Requite him words severe for seeming kind ; 
And righteous, if he fall, I count his doom. 
With this, to those unbribed inguisitors, 
Who in man’s inmost bosom sit and judge, 
The true avengers these, I leave his deed, 
By him shown fair, but, I believe, most foul. 
). P. Symonns. 

From whence came Smith, albe he knight or squire, 

But from the smith that forgeth at the fire ? 

In the ‘ Life and Times of Thos. Fuller,’ by the Rev. 
M., Fuller, published by Hodges in 1884, these lines are 
ascribed to “a learned antiquarian.”’ Who was he? 

E. Wautrorp, M.A, 





Replies, 


THE REFORM OF THE HERALDS’ COLLEGE, 
(7™ 8. iii, 223.) 

At the above reference your correspondent Mr. 
Lampton Youna asks five questions, and supple- 
ments them by a series of remarks apparently in- 
tended to bring discredit on what he is pleased to 
describe as “‘a fine historic institution.” Allow 
me, as an amateur genealogist who for more than 
twenty years has constantly consulted the records 
in the College and been personally acquainted with 
most of its members, to make some reply to these 
questions and the strictures which accompany them. 
1 take them in the order in which they are asked. 

1. “Cannot something be done to modernize, 
but still retain, this interesting College?” No 
doubt much can be done to modernize but still 
retain any institution. You can dismiss its officers, 
sell its library, rebuild its house, and, by replacing 
the officers with new men, buying a new library, 
and building a new house, still retain your 
(modernized) institution, precisely as we do our old 
parish churches when we restore them. We new 
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roof them, new pew them, new glaze them, turn 
out all the monuments, dig up the buried dead of 
centuries and replace their bodies with hot-water 
pipes, and we have completely modernized and still 
retained our venerable churches. The only ques- 
tion for us to consider is, Does the Heralds’ 
College need any such drastic reform? I, for one, 
say, No. 

2. “Is the Heralds’ College asleep?” Mr. 
Youne, in his next paragraph, supplies us a 
negative answer. The heralds actually charge the 
‘*prohibitory” fee of 5s. for making a search; and, 
more than this, they get it! Pretty good evidence 
that they are as wide awake as other people. It is 
this miserable 5s. which so sticks in the pocket of 
Mr. Youne that it has caused him to pen nearly 
two columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ advocating a reform of 
the College, which appears to be summed up in 
his being allowed free access to the records when- 
ever he favours it with a visit. 

3. “ What is the use of the Heralds’ College 
and its numerous officers as now managed?” Very 
much the same now as it always has been. To 
manage state ceremonials, record titles conferred 
by the sovereign, pedigrees of the greater and 
lesser nobility, to grant arms to persons in a 
proper social position to use them, and show, for 
the small fee of 5s., their records to those whose 
business or curiosity induces them to consult them. 
Ido not think that your correspondent knows very 
much about the College, for before asking this 
question he says that there are “ sixteen officials of 
the College, in addition to the Earl Marshal and 
Garter.” As a matter of fact, there are only 
twelve— Norroy and Clarenceux Kings, six heralds, 
and four pursuivants. But the following charge 
made against the heralds “ or other dignitaries,” by 
which term I suppose is meant the kings and pur- 
suivants, is a very ungenerous insinuation. Mr. 
Youne writes, “ Should one of the heralds or other 
dignitaries render you any service, such as finding 
out a missing link in a pedigree, searching some 
wills or parish registers, or consulting the inscrip- 
tions on monuments and tombs in various churches, 
the existence of which you have, in all probability, 
indicated to him yourself beforehand, you may 
have to pay some exorbitant charges.” It must, or at 
all events ought to be known to Mr. Youne that 
the officers of arms practise just as do solicitors and 
other professional men, each having his own clients, 
who can make any arrangement they choose as to 
the charges for the business they wish done before 
employing any of these gentlemen. The money 
they pay is therefore as honestly earned as that 
charged by any other men for work and labour 
done—ex. gratia, by Mr. William Whiteley, your 
“ universal provider”; Messrs, Tape & Parchment, 
the solicitors who draw your will ; Dr. Jalap, who 
smooths your pathway from this world to the 
next; or Mr. Mute, the undertaker, who “ con- 





ducts” your “earth to earth” interment on eco- 
nomical principles, and in a paper coflin. 

4. “‘ Why cannot the library and all the books 
of pedigrees be made of public use?” I am in- 
clined to doubt whether Mr. Younc has ever seen 
the library of the College, or, if he has, whether he 
knows how very little it contains which would be 
of public use. It is very small, very deficient in 
genealogical and heraldic books, and contains very 
little which cannot be easily seen elsewhere. The 
reason why the MS. books of pedigrees, which are 
in the public office, and not in the library, should 
not be made of public use is, one would think, ob- 
vious. Except those which have formed the private 
collections of heralds and antiquaries, and have 
either been purchased by or presented to the Col- 
lege, they consist of heralds’ visitations and re- 
cords of pedigrees made by the heralds, and, 
attested by the persons who recorded their 
descents. These MSS. are legal evidence, and, 
as such, are frequently produced in our courts of 
law. Moreover they are the most valuable genea- 
logical records possessed by this, or probably any 
other state in Europe. They, especially many of the 
older ones, have already suffered from continuous 
use by two or three centuries of heralds, and con- 
sequently the less they are used the longer they 
will last. To throw them open to the inspection 
of the general public without the fee of 5s., which 
to a small extent limits the wear and tear they 
have to undergo, would be an act of the wildest 
folly. 

Let Mr. Young inspect the copies of visitations 
among the Harleian MSS. at the British Museum, 
and see how public use has affected them. Some 
have had to be mended with tracing paper, much 
to their injury; others—I speak from personal 
experience—stink from the handling of the dirty 
public who have had free access to them for 
many years. They are of no value as legal evi- 
dence, therefore it does not much matter; but 
with the original records in the College the case 
is, I apprehend, quite different. Furthermore, 
assuming that it would be a good thing to take 
away the library of the College and throw it open 
to Mr. Youve and the general public, how is it 
to be done? On this point, like most social re- 
formers of institutions they do not understand, he 
maintains a silence worthy of certain political 
agitators of whom many of us have had rather too 
much, 

5. “ Why cannot a real visitation of all England 
be held again by the heads of the College, to which 
all persons wishing to have their arms and pedi- 
grees duly registered should be invited to send in 
their claims for examination and (if found correct) 
registration?” I do not quite understand what 
is meant by a “ real” visitation, because I know of 
no sham visitation having been made, It is, how- 
ever, evident, from the form of this question, that 
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the visitation contemplated by Mr. Youne would 
be quite a different thing from those made in 
former times. In days gone by persons were not 
invited to send in their claims to arms for regis- 
tration. They were summoned to do so; and if 
they refused, or failed to prove their right to arms, 
were disclaimed publicly, as common persons, 
having no right to call themselves, or be called, 
gentlemen. Nor were these visitations held 
only for the purpose of recording arms and 
pedigrees. Half their object was to prevent 
persons of mean birth from calling themselves 
esquires or gentlemen, to the detriment of the 
social position of those of the lesser nobility whose 
right to coat armour was the evidence of their 
title to be ranked above the common people. 
Although the untitled nobility of England are no 
less noble now than their ancestors were two 
hundred years ago, every man of common sense 
knows that “tempora mutantur nos et mutamur 
in illis,” and that, in a democratic age like ours, 
popular feeling is entirely opposed to attaching 
much importance to the “superior prerogative of 
birth”; consequently a visitation cannot now be 


held, because it would not be in accordance with | 


public opinion. 
I shall not dispute the rider to this question, in 


which it is stated that since the last visitation in | 


1686 great numbers of families have risen to posi- 
tion and rank, and that some have registered their 
arms and pedigrees. “Others,” says Mr. Youna, 
“from fear of getting charged some large amount 
by the officials of the College, have not attempted 
registration.” I challenge him to produce a list 
of them. 

Having attempted to answer these five questions, 
it is only necessary to make one or two observa- 
tions on the concluding portion of the article. In 
the paragraph following that which contains ques- 
tion 5, suggestions are made as to the method 
which your correspondent would like to employ in 
reforming the College, the chief being the total 
abolition of the previously mentioned fee of 5s. 
On this subject it would have been more appro- 
priate had Mr. Youna made a representation to 
the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal, the head of 
the Heralds’ College, which would no doubt have 
received the attention it deserved. Next we have 
an appeal to Sir Albert Woods, familiarly de- 
signated as “‘our” present Garter, to take the 
initiative in any improvements in the mode of 
conducting the affairs for which the College was 
founded. No one who knows him can doubt but 
that he would be the first to improve the College 
in any possible way; but to appeal to him to do so 
on the lines indicated by Mr. Younc is tantamount 
to telling him that he has mismanaged the concern, 
and is incompetent to discharge those duties which 
he has long performed to the satisfaction of every- 

y except your complainant. 





Lastly, I would remind Mr. Youne that to de- 
scribe the College as “‘a sealed corporation” is 
hardly fair, It is not, nor ever has been, a 
public office, but is, though discharging quasi- 
public functions, much more akin to « City com- 
pany, its property being, I believe, that of its 
officers for the time being. Let Mr. Youna go to 
a City company with his 5s. in his hand, and see 
if they will place their records at his service with 
the same amount of courtesy and freedom as the 
College. 

I feel bound to say, from long experience, and 
I believe my assertion will be backed by the 
testimony of every genuine genealogical antiquary, 
that for all reasonable literary or historical research 
the records of the College are ever open, and that 
no bond fide genealogist, properly introduced, and 
intending only to consult them for literary pur- 
poses, and not as a professional pedigree-maker 
paid for his services, is ever refused access or asked 
for a fee. 

Though there is much more that he could say, 
Mr. Yousa, in his concluding sentence, informs us 
that “ this letter is long enough for the present.” 
In this opinion, and in this alone, I entirely coin- 
cide and agree with him, and trust that before he 
again criticizes an institution about which he evi- 
dently knows next to nothing we shall know by 
what authority he speaks. 

Grorce W. MARSHALL. 


It seems to me that we may date the decline 
of heraldry from the time of the cessation of the 
heralds’ visitations two hundred years ago; and 
until we have a revival of them, or at least of 
periodical publications of the arms and pedigrees 
confirmed and registered from time to time in 
the Heralds’ College, I fear we shall see no true 
and consistent restoration of it. 

To begin with, the Heralds’ College must throw 
off its exclusiveness and become popular; it must 
adapt itself to the feelings and requirements of 
the age, and assert its right to be the only source 
and authority from which all things relating to 
armorial matters must emanate. If it lacks power, 
it knows where to obtain it. 

I would suggest—and I think as a first step 
this would be the most courteous way of treating 
the College—that a deputation from the various 
literary societies wait upon the kings of arms, 
setting forth our grievances, F. W. D. 

Nottingham, 


I am glad to see this subject started in your 
columns, and hope that many others will support 
the suggestions made by Mr. Youne. To take a 
thing that does not belong to you is punishable 
by law, yet day by day we find persons taking 
and using the armorial bearings that belong to 
some one else. In some cases it is the result 
of their ignorance of the laws of heraldry, and 
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in others a wilful purloining of the rights of 
others. The very general use of crests, &., on 
writing material may seem to the uninitiated a 
minor matter; but it is very annoying to see one 
used by a person who has not the most remote 
right to it, knowing that the duty upon armorial 
bearings is at the same time evaded. For a few 
shillings one may get a coat of arms, crest, and 
motto, without having taken any trouble to trace 
pedigree and exhibit just claim to it, which would 
be required did he seek confirmation at Heralds’ 
College. That few resort to the College is not to 
be wondered, first, because of the heavy fees, and 
secondly, after having paid them you may have 
the pleasure of finding some one who may have the 
same name, although of a totally different family, 
using the arms confirmed to you, and you have no 
redress, because the College is powerless to make a 
person prove his right or to disclaim. If the College 
was sustained in its duties, a moderate scale of fees 
introduced, and compulsory registration, the public 
funds would be greatly increased by the payment 
of the tax, which being one source of imperial 
revenue, it seems only consistent that the College 
should be a department under Government, having 
legal powers. CinQueFOIL, 


Martowe’s ‘ Faustvs’ (7 §. iii. 285). —Your 
correspondent Urpan is quite right. The joke of 
blurting out the whole name when, with an affecta- 
tion of secrecy, only the first letter of it is promised, 
is as old as the hills, and as permanent. I, a Lon- 
doner, have been familiar with it from childhood. 
More than ten years ago, in a note in the Atheneum, 
Oct. 14, 1876, I protested against Dyce’s un- 
fortunate adoption of Collier’s “emendation” of 
“L,” for ‘* Lechery,” and quoted in support of the 
quartos the following passages from Latimer and 
Lilly :— 

“They cal them rewardes, but drides is the fyrst letter 
of theyr Christian name,”—Latimer, ‘Seven Sermons,’ 
p- 139, Arber’s reprint. 

“There is not farre hence a Gentlewoman whom I 
have long time loved......the first letter of whose name (for 
that also is necessary) is Cumilla.”—Lilly,‘ Euphues and 
his England,’ p, 340, Arber's reprint. 

To these ancient instances I would now add the 
following from Middleton, the dramatist :— 

Her name begins with Mistress Purge, does it not? 

* Family of Love,’ II, iii, vol. ii., p. 131, ed. Dyce, 
For modern instances I give one from Balzac’s ‘Un 
Homme d’Affaires’ (for the joke is French as well 
as English) written in 1845, L’avoué Desroches is 
narrating an adventure of a certain well-known 
man about town whose name he affects to conceal, 
when one of his audience, La Palferine, breaks in 
with, “ Et la premiére lettre de son nom est Maxime 
de Trailles.” My last instance is from the Referee 
of Feb. 21, 1886. The writer of the ‘ Dramatic 
and Musieal Gossip’ of that journal mentions an 





amateur sparring-match between two members of 
the profession :— 

“T have no space [says he] to describe the rounds in 
detail, nor can I say who won, seeing that the referee 
(the first letter of whose name is said to be John L, Shine) 
declined to give a decision.” 

I may add that in my boyish days we always gave 
the joke exactly as it stands in ‘ Faustus,’ Instead 
of saying, “ The first letter of the name is so-and- 
so,” or “ The name begins with so-and-so,” we said, 
“ The first letter of the name begins with so-and-so,” 
P, A. Daniet, 


Mosine or THE Caine (7" §. iii. 183).— Mose 
is very probably the French mousse, Latin mucere, 
mucus, Anglice muck. The French moisir seems 
related, as moss to vegetable mould. Whether the 
Greek marasmus is related to Latin marcor does 
not appear to concern the Shaksperian quotation. 
Taken figuratively, mousser means lourd pesant, 
Latin hebes, weak, as in decay. So muse, a brown 
study, is a melancholy depression, mourning. The 
chine must mean the back-bone. In French the 
verb echiner is to break the back-bone, “rompre les 
reins.” 

When Shakspere wrote ‘‘ possesst with the 
glanders, and like to mose on the chine,’ I do not 
suppose that he meant to compare one form of 
disease technically with another, as would a vet; 
but, looking to ultimate results, he meant “ like 
to die.” So figuratively, and perhaps scientifically, 
to mose on the chine is to “‘ decay in the spine.” 
Dryden’s expression “labours from the chine” 
means a convulsive cough, where the body quivers 
and the back doubles up with the effort. The 
quotations from old authors are interesting, but 
“ Martin saith,” &c.; speaking of anatomy, surely 
a microscopic examination of the spinal marrow 
would be a proper test to ascertain the actual con- 
dition of the “ pith of the back.” A. Hatt. 


Mr. C. B. Movunm says that he “ finds no trace 
of mort W@échine in Cotgrave.” This is correct ; 
but, if he will look s.v. “ Mourué ” he will find it 
rendered “‘The Mumpes; and (in a horse, &c.) 
the mourning of the chyne.” 

JuLIAN Marsa. 


Mortoace : Morrmarn (7" §. iii. 209).—Mr. 
W. W. Marsiatt, in the teeth of authority 
ancient and modern, thinks that mort in these 
words signifies not ‘* dead,” as hitherto received, 
but “unprofitable.” He has failed not only to 
establish his proposition, but even to raise an ad- 
missible ratio dubitandi as to the accuracy of the 
meaning he disputes. Beginning with mortgage, 
take the exposition by Blackstone, in his ‘Com- 
mentaries,’ book ii. c. x., that estates held in 
pledge are of two kinds, vivuwm vadium, or living 
pledge, and mortuuwm vadium, dead pledge or 
mortgage—the first being when a man borrows a 


| sum and grants to the lender an estate to hold till 
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the rents repay the sum borrowed, the second being 
when the money is borrowed on the agreement that 
in case of non-payment at a given time the land 
pledged is“ for ever dead and gone from the mort- 
gagor.” Can anything be plainer than this? Mr. 
MARSHALL says a mortgage was unprofitable, but 
surely so was a vivum vadium. Which of the two 
the debtor chose was only a choice of evils. 
Besides, the metaphor is so lively that it not only 
presents itself to us in Latin mortuwm and French 
mort, but we actually have it in modern slang 
dead head. No doubt a dead head is an unprofit- 
able head, but is a dead loss to be translated an 
unprofitable loss ? 

As regards mortmain, it is equally plain, from 
the citation from Digby as well as from Blackstone 
(from whom I think Digby quotes), that dead is 
the root idea, and that in mortua manu was 
applied to a holding because the holders were dead 
in law. Scotch writers bring out the same idea, 
Menzies on ‘ Conveyancing,’ pt. ii. chap. i., refers 
to a grant ‘ad mortuam manum, i. ¢., to a hand 
which could neither fight for the superior nor 
transfer the grant.” In Scotland the equivalent of 
mortmain is ‘‘ mortification”; when a man grants 
lands for pious purposes he “mortifies” them. 
The root idea of death is here present again. A 
derivation differing somewhat from those quoted 
above is indirectly suggested by Stair in his 
‘Institutes,’ ii. 3 (39). Referring to pre-Reforma- 
tion grants, he says mortified lands are such as 
have ‘no other reddenda than prayers and suppli- 
cations and the like”—that is, masses for the souls 
of the dead. Here again the idea of the dead pre- 
vails, Mr. Marsnatt may think masses as well 
as mortgages were unprofitable! Perhaps they 
were. 

In fine, the meaning suggested by Mr. MarsHatu 
is purely arbitrary, and would utterly destroy the 
force of a most expressive and venerable figure of 
speech. G. N. 


Glasgow. 


No better explanation, to my mind, can be 
given of these terms than those which are con- 
tained in Mr. Marsnatu’s own question ; and, 
of course, he is right in regarding the word mort 
“in both words” as meaning “ unprofitable.” This 
stands to reason, because whatever any one has 
alienated from himself is, until it has been re- 
deemed, unprofitable to him. The meaning of 
mortmain, however, differs materially from that of 
mortgage, and the difference is, as stated by Prof. 
Skeat, that property in mortmain “could not be 
alienated.” So that, to speak metaphorically, the 
hand which held it might properly be called dead, 
as being powerless to transfer or hand it over to 
another, nor could it ever again return to the ori- 
inal possessor. The outcome of this was the 
tatute of Mostmain, under which no land could 





be bequeathed to a corporate body, lay or clerical. 
On the contrary, property under mortgage could 
be recovered by the debtor on the money borrowed 
from the creditor being paid to him in full accord- 
ing to the stipulated conditions and at the expira- 
tion of the time agreed upon. 

Littleton, as Mr. Mansuatt states, does not 
say the land “‘is taken from him for ever, and 
is dead to him” (this would be mortmain), but 
he says, “‘ejus modi vadium pereat et moriatur 
debitori, si condicta die summan), pecunize, pro qua 
preedium impignoratum est non exsolvatur; contra 
creditori perinde pereat, si exsolvatur”; that is, the 
property mortgaged shall die and be lost to the 
debtor if on the day agreed upon the sum borrowed 
on it be not paid; on the contrary, if it be paid, it 
shall in like manner be lost to the creditor—exactly 
what I have said above. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Avrnor or Latin Quotation Wantep (7 S, 
iii, 229). — 
Quis legem det amantibus! 
Major lex amor est sibi. ' 
* Boetii Consol, Philos. Lib, iii.,’ 
Met, xii. 47. 


T. W. Carson. 
{The Rey. E, Marsa. and Mr, R. Prerpotnt supply 
the same answer. | 


‘Tirana anpD Tursevs’ (7 §, i. 387).—At this 
reference I submitted a query regarding this book, 
and stated that it was not mentioned in any 
bibliographical work to which I had access. I find 
on further research that I was wrong, as an edition 
of 1636 is entered as the work of W. Bettie in 
Lowndes’s ‘ Bibl. Man.,’ ed. Bohn, 1864, p. 166; 
and it is added that “‘a notice of this curious 
work will be found in the ‘ British Bibliographer,’ 
ii. 436-7.” In Messrs, Ellis & White’s catalogue, 
No. 47, p. 16, a copy is advertised for sale at the 
price of fifteen guineas. A note is added to the 
effect that “this early English romance is of the 
highest rarity. It is believed that not more than 
five or six perfect copies exist.” I should be glad 
of any further information regarding it. 

W. F. Priweavx. 

Wepvine Anniversaries (7" §, iii, 168, 218), 
—lI have always understood the sixtieth anniversary 
to be the diamond wedding. If this be true, then 
the Rev. T. C. Cane married at the respectable age 
of twenty-five. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


I am afraid that the diamond wedding of the 
Rev. T. C. Cane, referred to by the last correspon- 
dent, was the sixtieth anniversary of his wedding, 
not the seventy-fifth, as it might naturally be sup- 
posed to have been. This would make the rev. 
gentleman twenty-five years of age at the time of 
his marriage—not by any means an unusual jage 
for a bridegroom. I am unable to produce in- 
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stances, but I am certain the sixtieth anniversary 
is, rightly or wrongly, often styled a diamond wed- 
ding. Ropert F, Garpiner. 


The diamond wedding is celebrated on the 
sixtieth anniversary. See ‘ Reader's Handbook,’ 
article ‘‘ Wedding,” p. 1091. 

E. Copsam Brewer. 


Huavenor Famities (7" §, iii, 89, 176, 257, 
297).—Your correspondent R. E. should com- 
municate with Christoffel C. de Villiers, the 
Secretary of the Huguenot Society at the Cape. 
His address is Leonberg Villa, Sea Point, Cape 
Town. For some time past that gentleman has 
been occupied in collecting information about the 
French refugees who landed in 1688, and settled 
at Drakenstein, Wellington, and other places. 
R. E. will see the names of De Villiers and 
Rousseau in the accompanying list. I should be glad 
to receive the address of the secretary of the 
Huguenot Society of London. 

Epwarp Matay. 

[The list in question is, by Mr, MaLan’s permission, 
at the service, for inspection and return, of R. E., and 
shall be forwarded him if he will send usa large stamped 
envelope with full address, } 


One of these families was that of Le Grand of 
Canterbury. Hasted, in ‘ Hist. of Kent’ (vol. ii. 
a states, ‘ Julian Le Grand was a native of 

illeul, and left the Low Countries, with many 
others, on account of his religion” (? temp. James I.). 
Some members of this family are buried in the 
west walk of the cloisters of Canterbury. The latest 
date on the gravestone is, I think, 1819. John Le 
’ Grand is in a list of subscribers to the 1825 edition 
of Gostling’s ‘ Walk in Canterbury.’ I should be 
glad to learn anything in regard to this family sub- 
sequent to 1525, My interest is personal. 

W. L. Rurroy. 

Curistmas, a CuristrAn Name (7™ §. ii. 
506; iii. 215).—On this see Mr. Bardsley’s 
‘Romance of the London Directory,’ p. 85. 
Christmas is not especially uncommon as a Chris- 
tian name. Mr. Bardsley, however, mentions 
Pascal, but does not mention Easter, so it may not 
be out of place if I say that I have known a lady 
whose Christian name was Elizabeth Easter. 


; J. H. Sranyine. 
Leigh Vicarage, Lancashire, 


Imp or Lixcotn (7 §. ii. 308, 416; iii. 18, 
115, 179).—The two uses of the word imp may 
perhaps be illustrated by what I remember of 
another word, limb. “A limb of the devil” is a 
common expression, of which the shorter limb is 
no doubt only an abbreviation. 

Pappy From Cork. 


J. M. W. Turner (7" §. iii. 69).—In Dr. John 
Brown’s ‘Spare Hours,’ first series, second paper, 





the title of which paper is ‘With Brains, Sir’ 
(Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883), the first 
paragraph begins with :— 

“*Pray, Mr. Opie, may I ask what you mix your 
colours with?’ said a brisk dilettante student to the 
great painter. ‘ With brains, sir,’ was the gruff reply— 
and the right one.” 

Perhaps the following, from the second paragraph, 
will account for the bringing in of Sir Joshua’s 
name :— 

“Sir Joshua Reynolds was taken by a friend to see a 
picture. He was anxious to admire it, and he looked it 
over with a keen and careful but favourable eye. ‘ Capital 
composition; correct drawing; the colour, tone, chiaroscuro 
excellent ; but—but—it wants, hang it, it wants— That /’ 
snapping his fingers; and wanting ‘that,’ though it had 
everything else, it was worth nothing.” 


M. A. F. Hotmes. 


THAckeRAY AND Dr. Dopp (7* §, iii. 227).— 
Harris, “ the convict for a highway robbery,” and 
Dr. Dodd were hanged together at Tyburn on 
June 27, 1777, the former being conveyed there 
in a cart and the latter in a mourning coach. See 
‘ Authentic Memoirs of the Life of William Dodd, 
LL.D., &c.’ Mr, Anthony Morris Storer, who was 
an eyewitness of the execution, says, in a letter to 
George Selwyn, “ Another was executed at the 
same time with him, who seemed hardly to engage 
one’s attention sufficiently to make one draw any 
comparison between him and Dodd” (Jesse's 
‘ George Selwyn,’ 1844, iii. 197). 

No mention of the three papers referred 
to in the Temple Bar Magazine is made in Mr. 
Shepherd’s ‘Bibliography of Thackeray.’ An 
article on Courvoisier’s execution, written by 
Thackeray, and entitled ‘Going to see a Man 
Hanged,’ appeared in Fraser’s Mag. for August, 
1840, pp. 150-8. G. F. R. B. 


The Annual Register, 1777 (p. 188), has an ac- 
count of Dr. Dodd’s execution. He drove thither 
in a mourning coach, accompanied by two clergy- 
men, Mr. Villette and Mr. Dobey, who assisted 
him in prayer “in the cart” after he left the 
mourning coach. Mention is made of one other 
person executed at the same time, but name and 
sex are not given. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


SHovet-Boarp (7 §, iii, 240).—A specimen 
of this may be seen at the New Place, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, a house bought by Shakspere in 1597 
from Sir Hugh Clopton. The term seems also to 
have been applied to the broad pieces of money or 
copper pushed or slided along the board; for in 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ Slender speaks 
of ‘two Edward shovel-boards ” (I. i.). 

In 1885, when going out to Norway on board 
the Ceylon, I saw several of the passengers amusing 
themselves by playing at a game resembling in 
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principle shovel-board. Large circular pieces of 

wood were rolled or slided on their flat sides along 

the deck to marks or squares with numbers chalked 

upon them. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Surron Cotprietp (7 §, iii. 247).—Will Dr. 
Nicnotson kindly give a reference in what he 
terms “the old Shakespeare folios,” or any one 
of them? Sutton Coldfield appears as “S. Cole- 
field” in Gibson’s Camden, 1695. Possibly “ Cop- 
hill” is a confusion with Coleshill. A. H. 


Queen Anne’s Fartuine (7 §, iii. 85, 215).— 
The coin Mr. ARNoLD possesses is not of the same 
type as that referred to 7™ S. iii. 85. This last- 
mentioned farthing reads “ Anna dei gratia” on the 
obverse, and “‘ Bello et pace” round a single stand- 
ing figure on the reverse. Particulars of these 
pieces, with the prices realized at various times, 
are given in the Rev. G. F. Crowther’s ‘ Guide to 
English Pattern Coins,’ recently published by L. 
Upcott Gill. H. 8. 


The genuine coins are copper, not bronze. Any 
specimens “of pewter or white metal” might be 
called medallions, as being professedly imitations— 
prepared as curiosities, not intended fraudulently 
for circulation. A. H., 


Bowtine-Greens (7 §. ii. 409; iii. 41, 116, 
178).—An English translation of ‘The Bowling 
Green,’ a Latin poem, by Joseph Addison, will be 
found in Addison’s ‘ Works’ (Bohn’s “ British 
Classics ”), vol. vi. p. 576. The translation is by 
Mr. Nicholas Amburst. 

Ronert F, Garpiner. 


Tae Rev. Samvet Wetter (7* §. iii. 307).— 
The Wellers were connected with my family, and 
I can give J. G. M. some information as to them- 
selves and their descendants, though not as to 
their origin. It will be too long for ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and if J. G. M. will give me his name and ad- 
dress I will write to him privately. 

F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


“By tue ELEvens” (7 §. iii. 307).—See 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6" §, xi. 437. Geo. L. Apperson. 
Wimbledon, 


Prayina Marpsies on Goop Fripay (7" §, 
iii, 308).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 5° S. xi. 427; xii. 18. 
Gro. L. Arrerson, 
Wimbledon. 
‘Tux Scource, in VINDICATION OF THE 
Cuurcu or Esoatanp’ (7™ §&. iii. 309).—By 


Thomas Lewis ; see Lowndes, sul nom. 
F. W. D. 


Secretary To THE Boarp or ADMIRALTY 
(7" §, iii, 308).—Philip Stephens (afterwards Sir 





Philip Stephens, Bart.), was secretary from June 19, 
1763, to March 3, 1795. Emity Coue. 
Teignmouth. 


Go.psmitH AND VoLTarreE (7 §. iii. 227).— 
Whether Goldsmith took the idea from Voltaire 
or not may be doubtful, but it seems to me that 
the most obvious explanation of the parallelism is 
that both writers had in mind the old Latin 
epigram :— 

Vipera Cappadocem malesana momordit, at ipsa 

Gustato periit sanguine Cappadocis, 
F, Noreare. 


The parallel between the lines of Goldsmith and 
Voltaire will not seem so curious when it is 
known that they were both imitating an ancient 
epigram :— 

Vipera Cappadocem nocitura momordit ; at illa 

Gustato periit sanguine Cappadocia, 
E. YARDLEY. 


This joke is much older than either Goldsmith 
or Voltaire. There is an old Greek epigram to the 
same effect :— 

Karradéxny ror éyidva Kaki Sdxev' dAAG Kal 
DOK) x } 
aut} 

Karéave, yevoapery GtpLaros todXrov. 

J. Carrick Moors. 


Dr. Warrs (7 §. ii. 88, 175).—Mr. Masketn 
may be interested in having the site of Dr. Watts’s 
later meeting-house so definitely determined as a 
note in the City Press, September 25, 1835, has 
fixed it, viz., at No. 30, Bury Street, Aldgate, and 
at the corner of St. James’s Court. This varies 
slightly from his own location. J. J. 8. 


Homer (7™ §., iii, 189, 231).—‘ The Iliad of 
Homer, in English Hexameter Verse,’ by J. Henry 
Dart, M.A.Oxon, was published by Longmaus in 
or about the year 1860. This work ought to have 
been mentioned, by me or by others, under the 
heading of (English) ‘‘ Hexameters” (see ante, 
pp. 29, 93). A. J. M. 


The late Mr. Lancelot Shadwell translated the 
first ten or twelve books of the ‘ Iliad’ into Eng- 
lish hexameters about 1841-47. I am not sure 
whether the book was actually published, or only 
privately printed. I have, or once had, a copy. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Posters (7™ §, ii, 248, 312, 395, 497; iii. 51). 
—I may refer those who take an interest in the 
literature of these ancient institutions to an article 
in Le Livre for November, 1884, by M. Gustave 
Fustier, entitled ‘La Littérature Murale : Essai 
sur les Affiches Littéraires en France.’ It may not 
be generally known that in France the collecting 
mania extends to posters, and that a few amateurs 
possess a magnificent series of advertisements 
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literally rescued from the walls and hoardings of 
Paris. Many of these are finely illustrated, and 
M. Fustier gives reproductions of posters adorned 
with designs by Raffet, Bertall, Célestin Nanteuil, 
Félicien Rops, and other artists of renown. One 
of the most ancient documents of this nature, 
bearing on the police regulations of the city of 
Lyons, dates as far back as 1594, whilst the seven- 
teenth century is represented by a large number 
of pieces in the collection of M. Lépine. Since 
the publication of M. Fustier’s paper a work has 
been issued on the subject, called ‘Les Affiches 
Illustrées d’aprés les Documents Originaux.’ The 
author is M, E. Maindron, and, judging from the 
prospectus, it must be a desirable possession, con- 
taining as it does more than a hundred facsimiles 
of the most artistic and original posters of the 
period. W. F. Pripeavcx. 
Calcutta, 


Titte Wantep (7 §., iii. 227 
Fuachs’s ‘ Historia Plantarum,’ Basil, 1542, has been 
frequently reprinted and translated. It is almost 
entirely confined to plants used in medicine. There 
were many outline figures in his work, several of 
them original. He also prepared a second volume 
of his history, and had procured many engravings 
for it, some of which, upon wood, are preserved at 
Tubingen. Constance Rosse.t. 

Swallowfield, Reading, 

The book which Mr. Sairtey Hinserp has is 
probably ‘ Histoire des Plantes, avec les Noms 
Grevs, Latins, et Frangois.’ Its author, Leonard 
Fuchs, wrote several botanical works, for a list of 
which see Pritzel’s ‘Thesaurus Literature Botanice.’ 

Rg. BP. 

Tue CLevecanps (7 §. iii. 228).—John Cleve- 
land, the Royalist poet, born in 1613 and died in 
1658, the son of a Lincolushire rector, was pro- 
bably of the same family as Moses Cleveland. 

Constance Russe. 


).—Leonard 


Swallowfield, Reading. 


Binpinac oF MacGazines (7 §, iii, 86, 155, 
257).—I cannot agree with Mr. Garpiver that 
in binding up magazines any advertisement sheets 
should be removed ; I would rather say let the 
loose ones be carefully secured by the binder as 
insets. The most interesting available material 
for a yet-to-be-written history of English lotteries 
is the multitude of amusing handbills distributed 
in now almost forgotten magazines by Bish and 
other giants of the trade in lottery tickets. 

Anprew W. Tver. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Tom Paine (7™ §. iii. 249).—Some six or 
seven (/) years ago I was returning from Win- 
chester to Waterloo, when a London bookseller 
got into the train at Farnham (?), and recognizing 
me as a customer of his, we entered into conversa- 





tion. He told me he had been to the sale of the 
effects of Cobbett’s sister, who, I believe, had re- 
cently died, and among the articles he had pur- 
chased was a trunk, which he believed to be full 
of Cobbett’s pamphlets, but upon unpacking after 
purchase he found a paper parcel at the bottom of 
the box containing human bones, and marked 
** The bones of Tom Paine.” Having them in the 
train, he said he would sell them to me at a reason- 
able price if I was willing to purchase; but I de- 
clined the offer. 

I cannot recollect the bookseller’s name, but the 
date of the sale, which could no doubt be ascer- 
tained, would fix the date at which they changed 
hands. What became of the bones afterwards I 
never knew, not feeling sufficiently interested to 
inquire. Georce Porrer. 

Grove Road, Holloway, N, 


The mortal remains of this philanthropic, but 
calumniated individual have probably not been 
reinterred since they were brought to this country 
in 1819. A similar inquiry to that of M.A.Oxon 
has previously been made in ‘N.& Q.’ Following 
up the result of that inquiry, I made a pilgrimage 
to Guildford in 1876 or 1877, and endeavoured to 
trace the “ bones,” as I was then preparing a bio- 
graphy of Cobbett. I succeeded so far as to dis- 
cover a tradesman who recollected that his father 
possessed the box of relics, which had come into 
his possession after the sale of Cobbett’s effects in 
1835. But no information could be obtained de- 
finitely as to what had become of the box or its 
contents, and I had no subsequent opportunity of 
following up my researches on the spot. 

I may add to this memorandum a record to the 
effect that a lock of hair from Paine’s desecrated 
skull came into my possession some years ago, 
which had previously belonged to Mr. Tilly, 
Cobbett’s secretary. Epwarep §mirn. 

Hale End. 


The Editor of ‘N. & Q.) at 4™5. i. 16, gives 
the date of 1819 for Cobbett’s bringing over the 
bones of Tom Paine, which he did not bury, but 
left at his death in the care of a committee for 
future burial. From the subsequent notices at 
pp. 84, 201, 303, it is not apparent that the bone: 
were ever buried. At p. 201 there is mention 
of a small pamphlet, to which Mr. W. Bares gives 
the fanciful name of “sticthlet” in his communica- 
tion, which contains ‘ A Brief History of the Re- 
mains of the late Thomas Paine, from the Time of 
their Disinterment in 1819 by the late William 
Cobbett, M.P., down to the Year 1846,’ London, 
L. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head Passage, 1847.- 

Ep. MarsHaLt. 


Paine’s bones were not brought to England until 
November, 1819. See Huish’s ‘Memoirs of the 
late William Cobbett,’ 1836, vol. ii. p. 281. 

G. F. R. B. 


MRT PPR Mie A 
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Svicipe or Animats (6% S, xi. 227, 354 ; xii. 
295, 454; 7S. i, 59, 112, 155, 178; iii. 17).—I 
think the following instance as remarkable as Miss 
Busx’s. Our shepherd had an old collie, which 
was getting past work, and he therefore was 
obliged to get a young one. The first day the 
young dog was taken out the old collie seemed 
very dejected, and in the evening lay in a corner, 
speaking to no one. Next morning he was gone, 
and a hole found scraped in the clay floor under 
the door. The shepherd looked everywhere for 
him, and he was ultimately found drowned in an 
old quarry-hole, not far from the shepherd’s cot- 
tage. He may, of course, have fallen in, but it 
seemed most improbable that a dog who knew the 
neighbourhood so well should do so, and we have 
always imagined that the poor old dog drowned 
himself in despair at another dog taking his place. 

M, A. Cameron. 


THe Doxe or Kent (7 §. iii. 248).—The in- 
cident alluded to by Mas. Deane probably occurred 
on the duke’s voyage from Boston to the West 
Indies in 1794, when he w: as under orders to join 
Sir Charles Grey. “In the’ course of the voyage 
the vessel was more than once chased by priva- 
teers, which there was every reason to believe 
belonged to the enemy.” His marriage was 
solemnized according to Lutheran rites at Cobourg 
on May 29, 1818, and according to those of the 
Church of England at Kew on July 13 following. 
See the Rev. Erskine Neale’s ‘ Life of H.R.H. 
Edward, Duke of Kent’ (1850), PP 35 and 238. 

. F. R. Bz 


The ‘ Lives’ of H.R.H. the Duke of Kent, by 
Erskine Neale, William James Anderson, and 
‘Memoirs,’ also the extensive correspondence— 
naval, civil, and military—preserved in the Public 
Record Office, treat fully upon this prince’s 
services from 1789 to 1820, and no doubt Mrs. 
Deane therein will find a solution of her many 
queries. Burke’s ‘Peerage’ decides H.R. H.'s 
marriage in Germany to Her Majesty’s mother, 
and Stockmar, likewise, for this event is an autho- 
rity. F, Hucevsuorsr. 


He was “ present at the reduction of St. Lucie 
on April 4 [1794]. On the expedition the im- 
petuous bravery of His Royal Highness was mani- 
fested at St. Lucie, with too little consideration 
for his own safety, and too much disregard for the 
enemy’s position” (Annual Register, 1820, p. 681). 
He landed at Portsmouth April 14, 1798 (Ann. 
Reg., 1798). He was married, first at Coburg, 
May 29, 1818, and afterwards at Kew on June 11 
in that year (Ann. Reg., 1820). 

Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


In connexion with Mrs. Deanr’s seventh query 
there is a “ remarkable coincidence,” as it has been 





called, which it might not be out of the way to 
notice. Prof. Genzler, who officiated at the mar- 
riage of the Duke and Duchess of Kent in 1818, 
was the clergyman who, in the following year, 
baptized the infant Prince Albert, the future 
Prince Consort. The coincidence is rendered all 
the more curious when we add the fact that the 
same accoucheuse, Madame Siebold, assisted at 
the birth of Prince Albert, having some three 
months before performed a similar office at the 
birth of the Princess Victoria. 
Rosert F. Garpiver. 

IncanTations (7" §, iii. 207, 278).—I sent the 
query on this subject to a friend versed in Highland 
lore, and although his reply is not an answer to 
the question put by Mr. Matcotm Mac exon, yet 
his letter is so interesting that perhaps you may 
find room for it in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“In the year 1852 my brother Donald had the misfor- 
tune to be run over by a runaway horse and cart. His 
knee-joint wis severely injured, and though I presume 
the medical men called in did their best, they did not 
succeed in making a‘ good cure.’ Much sympathy was 
aroused for my brother, who, young as he then was 
(sixteen), had been a general favourite in the parish, 
Many came to visit him, to tender sympathy, and more- 
over to give advice and propose various nostrums as ‘ the 
perfect cure.’ Amongst them came an old man named 
Adam Gordon, from off the Draynach, the high ridge 
opposite Rogart railway station. Adam, who was a 
grasskeeper for Rovie farm, bad ideas of his own, and 
told Donald that the accident that had befallen him was 
nothing more nor less than a sacrifice for the sins of 
omission by the man whose horse and cart had caused 
the accident to him. ‘ Did he not,’ said he, ‘ break up 
the new land on the West Kinauld farm without offering 
a sacrifice?’ It was true; and he had cbserved it all his 
lifetime, that when an unusual or a new work was com- 
menced without a sacrifice (perhaps he meant that it 
should be commenced with a religious service and a 
benediction, as in France) there was sure to be an acci- 
dent, Were there not many accidents when ‘the 
Mound’* was made! Were there not several accidents 
when Bonar Bridge was built? And why? Because 
the Lowlanders who had charge of the works began 
them, like so many brutes, without offering a sacrifice / 
I asked Donald to whom was this sacrifice to be made, 
The reply was, To the Devil. Here, then, was a relic of 
devil worship. Be that as it may, honest Adam Gordon 
had implicit faith in tradition, and in the customs, too, 
of those who went before him, for previous to taking 
his leave of Donald he went seven times round him, 
laying his hands each time on the wounded knee, re- 
peating all the while in an intoned manner some rhyme, 
ending each round in the name of the Trinity. How- 
ever well meant Adam Gordon’s nostrum was, or might 
be, it did not effect a cure, though he was afterwards 
heard to say it was he who had preserved life from 
being made a sacrifice for the new land broken up with- 
the sacrifice being first offered.” 

The old man’s idea of ‘‘ sacrifice” is interesting 
—a something to propitiate a superior power; and 
the going round seven times and the invocation 
of the Trinity show the remains of the old heathen 





* An eubenbment near Dornoch. 
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worship of the North with a superstitious im- 
position of Christianity. Joun Mackay. 


‘Liner Evtensis’ (7 §., iii. 248).—The only 
publications of the Anglia Christiana Society 
were :— 

1, Chronicon Monasterii de Bello, Nune primum 
typis mandatum. London, 1846. 8vo, 

2. Giraldus Cambrensis de Instructione Principum, 
— iii. [Edited by John S. Brewer.| London, 1846. 

vO. 

3. Liber Eliensis, ad Fidem Codicum Variorum. 
[Edited by D. J. Stewart.] Vol. i, London, 1848. 8vo, 


G. F. R. B. 


‘Tar Youne May’s Best Companion’ (7" §, 
iii, 222)—Mr. Peacock may be interested to 
know that a later edition of this book was published 
by Thomas Kelly, 17, Paternoster Row, in 1819. 
It bears on the title-page the author’s name, “ L. 
Murray, F.A.S.,” and the preface, dated London, 
July 7, 1814, states that— 


“The present work contains an introduction to 
English grammar, spelling, and rules for reading with 
propriety ; directions for attaining a fair hand, and for 
making a pen; a system of stenography; arithmetic; 
merchants’ accounts; and book-keeping by single and 
double entry. 

“ Next follow the useful arts of algebra, geometry, 
mensuration, and gauging, which are explained in “a 
popular and pleasing manner. Full directions for ac- 
quiring the art of drawing, with observations on per- 
spective; a chronological table of events from the 
beginning of the world to the end of the year 1813; 
rules for improving the memory, with an account of 
the most recent systems of artificial memory next 
follow. To these succeed general observations on 
gerdening; a brief sketch of naval and military 
affairs; heraldic terms; an account of the various 
religious sects; and observations on behaviour and 
manners, with rules for conversation. The whole is 
concluded by a choice selection of the most useful and 
important receipts in the different branches of art and 


science, 
W. Bz 


The volume referred to by Mr. Peacock seems 
to have been a sort of “trade” book, issued at 
d-fferent places. I have now before me a copy 
which belonged to my father, and which is com- 
plete and in excellent condition. It has a frontis- 
piece, an engraved title-page, a double-page plate 
of writing ‘‘ copies,” and two astronomical plates. 
The engraved title is :— 

“ The Young Man's Companion and Youth's Instructor: 
being a Guide to various Branches of Useful Knowledge, 
including English Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy, Astronomy, History, Biography, Chronology, to 
which are added the Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
aan” Printed and Published by Bartlett & Newman. 
The printed title-page adds, ‘‘ By J. A. Stewart ” 
and “ The Second Edition, Improved ”—the second 
edition having been required in ‘‘ the short space 
. a few months from the time of its first publica- 

100, 





As the chapter on “ Religion” (part x.) fills 
pp. 687 to 774 (both inclusive), describes the 
principal doctrines of Christianity, the necessity 
for revelation, and the principal religions denomi- 
nations (seventeen in number), this was probably 
the work used by Brodribb for the purposes of an 
oath, since, unlike ‘The Young Man’s Best Com- 
panion’ of 1813, published at Burslem, it does 
‘touch on religion.” 

The volume has 862 pages, 8vo., and should con- 
tain plates of “ The Air Pump, Electrical Machine, 
&c.,” “ The Flight of Buonaparte from Moscow,” 
“ Portraits of Cardinal Wolsey, Shakespeare, Duke 
of Marlborough, Col. Gardiner, Dr. Johnson, and 
Lord Nelson in Group,” and “ A Visit to the Bee 
Hive”; but these plates were lost when my copy 
was bound. The volume is curious and interest- 
ing even now, as an example of a one-volume handy 
popular cyclopsdia of seventy years ago. 


> 


STE. 


I possess a copy of ‘The Young Man’s Best 
Companion,’ published in 1740, which I should be 
very pleased to lend to Mr. Peacock if he would 
care to see it. CaroLine STEGGALL, 


Kwarvep (7" §, iii. 208).—There are two pas- 
sages in the writings of Sir Walter Scott in which 
this word is used. One is in ‘ Rob Roy ’:— 

“© You speak like a boy,’ returned MacGregor, ina low 
tone that growled like thunder, ‘like a boy, who thinks 
the auld gnarled oak can be twisted as easily as the 
young sapling’ ’’ (chap, xxxv.). 

The other occurs in the beautiful opening scene 
in ‘ Ivanhoe’:— 

“Hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed, widle- 
branched oaks, which bad witnessed perhaps the stately 
march of the Roman soldiery, flying their gnarled arms 
over a thick carpet of the most dolicious greensward ” 
(chap. i.). 

In ‘Mariana in the Moated Grange’ Tennyson 
applies the term, perhaps rather inappropriately, to 
the poplar :— 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver-green with gnarled bark : 
For leagues no other tree did mark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Jamieson, in his ‘ Scottish Dictionary,’ gives 
knarlie (adj.), knotty, quoting, by way of illustra- 
tion, a couplet from the Edinburgh Magazine for 
October, 1818, p. 328:— 

The crashan taps o' /narlie aike 
Cam doupan’ to the grun, 
Knarlie aiks=knarled oaks. In Reid’s ‘ English 
Dictionary’ (Edinburgh, 1845) we have, “ Anar 
(nd@r), a bard knot ; knarry, knotty.” 
Ronertr F, Garpiner. 


There does not seem to be need for much dis- 
cussion upon this point, The two forms are both 
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of some age. Coles’s ‘ Dictionary’ (1713) has, 
‘*@nar, Gnurr, a hard knot in wood”; and 
“ Knarry, knotty.” 
Epowarp H. Marsiatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


‘De Lavupisus Hortorum’ (7™ §. iii. 149, 
213, 254).— Perhaps Mr, Sitvexine may be glad 
of a note of the following book, which I can lend 
him if he should require it: “‘ Jacobi Vanierii, e 
Societate Jesu, sacerdotis, Predium Rusticum ” 
(Paris, 1746). It isan expansion of some of the 
ideas in Virgil’s ‘ Georgics.’ 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N, W. 


Leake (7 §. iii. 248),—In the ‘ Naval Chron- 
icle,’ vol. xvi., 1806, is a memoir of Sir John 
Leake, 1656-1720, said to be founded on and 
quoting largely from a ‘ Life’ by Stephen Martin 
Leake, Clarenceux King of Arms. In ita belief 
is expressed that the old admiral used private 
rayers, such having been found among bis papers. 
t reminds one of the gossipping Miss Ogilvy of 
Montrose, who brought against Sir Nathaniel 
Duckinfield the “‘ill-natured” accusation of having 
family prayers, in Dean Ramsay’s ‘Scottish Life 
and Character.’ HanpForb. 


Mr. C. A. Warp may perhaps be glad to be 
referred to Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry,’ sub voce. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Popular Tales and Fictions, their Migrations and 

ransformations. By W. A. Clouston. 2 vols, 

(Blackwood & Sons.) 

To readers of ‘N. & Q.’ it is scarcely necessary to dwell 
upon the services which Mr, Clouston is rendering to 
the collection, history, and genealogy of popular tales, 
Proofs of his diligent and conscientious effort have been 
set frequently before them in its pages, and the simple 
announcement that the result of his labours sees the 
light will suffice to send them in search of his volumes, 
To‘N. & Q.’ it is in a great respect due that the study 
of folk-lore is seen to be a branch of sociological science, 
and not a mere idle amusement. By means of its pages 
a large collection of popular stories has been made, and 
without its assistance the task Mr. Clouston has accom- 
plished would have been far more onerous. The special 
function assigned himself by Mr. Clouston is that of 
illustrating the pedigree, birth, and growth of popular 
fictions. With such great stories as the ‘ Legend of 
Paustus ’ and that of ‘ Don Juan,’ and with such bitter 
satire, common in some form to most countries, as ‘ The 
Matron of Ephesus,’ he concerns himself less than with 
more popular tales, such as are told around the fire in 
the long nights of Finland winter or recited to a crowd 
by the Eastern story-teller, both of which, according to 
the happy illustration of Isaac D’Israeli quoted by our 
author, “have wings,’ and become denizens wherever 
they alight, Eastern story has a special attraction for 
him, The treasures of this, rendered accessible by Capt, 





Burton, to whom his work is dedicated, and by writers 
such as Mr. Damant, Capt. Temple, and many Indian 
native writera, have been largely explored by him, and 
other collections, notably those of Miss Busk, have bees 
employed. 

Mr. Clouston is no theorist. He occupies himseyf little 
with solar myths; and, although he takes for granted 
that our nursery fairy tales are reflections or survivals 
of primitive Aryan traditions, he accepts in these things 
the conclusions of previous writers, which, in fact, pass 
without dispute. His special task is to show the manner 
in which stories are interwoven, and in so doing to effect 
much towards the classification of folk-tales, the attempt 
after which he modestly repudiates. Taking a subject 
such as ‘ The Thankful Beasts,’ he shows the manner in 
which the lesson of mercy involved in the befriending 
of animals was first conveyed by stories of the grateful 
recognition they were able to afford. That stories of this 
class are of Eastern origin few will deny who know how 
long was the lesson of humanity in reaching the Teuton 
mind, and how even yet it has failed to commend itself 
to the Latin races. ‘Aladdin's Wonderful Lamp’ affords 
a chapter depicting the gratitude of beasts. A collection 
of these stories is given, and the tale is traced through 
European versions to a Mongolian form, A similar fiction 
is thus, for the first time, shown to exist in Southern 
India, A short and learned introduction to the book 
will be read with much pleasure by all students, and the 
work, in its notes, historical dissertations, and appendices, 
is scholarly in all respects. It has, nevertheless, every 
element of popularity, and, like the tales with which 
it deals, is as much a delight to youth as it is to man- 
hood. A work more attractive in its class has seldom 
seen the light. It reflects added credit upon the author 
of ‘ The Book of Sindibad’ and ‘ Bakhtydér Nama.’ 


Popular County Histories.—A History of Berkshire, By 
Lieut.-Col, Cooper King, F.G.8, (Stock.) 
Books of this kind that are published as parts of a series 
have, from the nature of the case, some faults and 
virtues in common; but we are glad to see that in the 
volume before us Col. Cooper King has not found it 
necessary to copy certain of the faults of those who have 
written before him. On the whole, he has produced a 
carefully compiled contribution to this series of “County 
Histories,” but we wish he had been rather more 
accurate and exact in the matter of references. On 
p. 19 he refers the reader merely to Bluckwood’s Maga- 
zine, giving neither year, volume, nor page, and through- 
out the book information of a like important kind is 
frequently found wanting. We have a right to expect 
more care on such a very important point. It is quite 
as necessary to give references in such a way that they 
can be used as it is to be accurate on any other 
matter, Still, we must say, in spite of this grave 
defect, that on the whole this is a well-written book; 
and we doubt whether in such a limited space it would 
have been possible to have brought together the informa- 
tion here given in a form more acceptable to the general 
reader, Of course so many facts compressed into such a 
comparatively small space have a great tendency to 
make most writers appear wanting in freshness. here 
are few among us who are able to condense what they 
have got to say into a given space without it being pain- 
fully evident to the reader, still we think that Col, 
Cooper King need not have taken up his pages with 
remarks of the following nature: “ History repeats itself 
over and over again, Ignorance and superstition go 
ever side by side” (p. 233), These remarks, though 
strictly true, strike us as being second-hand and out 
of place. Yet, despite the faults we have pointed out, 
this book belongs to the better class of works of its 
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kind, and we shall only be too pleased if all the unpub- 
lished histories in this series are as carefully written as 
this one is, 


St. Helen's 
(Stock.,) 
Mr. Rowunp has written a careful pamphlet, tracing the 
history of a desecrated chapel from very early times 


Chapel, Colchester. By J, H. Round, 


until the other day, when in a restored condition it was | 


given to the Church of England to serve as a chapter- 
house for the clergy of the rural deanery. Its long his- 
tory, whether we uccept the earliest part as proved or 
not, is very interesting. It shows how much there is 
to tell concerning almost every old building in England 
by those who have industry and know where to gather 
information, St. Helen, the mother of Constantine, is 
said to have been born at Colchester. There is really 
no authority for the legend. York has a much better 
claim, but in its case even evidence is wanting. There are 
those who tell us she wasa Dacian. However this may 
be, from an early period she has been considered to have 
been a British princess. Churches under her invocation, 
especially in Mercia, are numerous, and we have met 
with several wells which bear her name, As the mother 
of the first Christian emperor and the person who is said 
to have discovered the cross on which our Lord suffered, 
she appealed strongly to the religious feelings of our 
medizval forefathers. If Mr. Round or some other 
equally accomplished scholar were to collect the con- 
flicting legends concerning her, and give them to the 

world in full or in copious abstract, it would be a most 
useful work, 


Robert Browning, Chief Poet of the Age 
Kingsland. (Jarvis & Son.) 

Mr, Kinesiayn’s title proves him an enthusiast. He 

writes reasonably, however, as well as excellently, and 

furnishes a readable introduction to the poet he extols. 

His volume is accompanied with a portrait. 


By William G, 


In the shape of a Jubilee Memoir of Queen Victoria 
(Diprose & Bateman) Mr. E. Walford has printed a 
biography expanded from one previously published in 
the Queen. It is likely to find many readers. 


* ALEXANDRE Dumas IntimeE: Ipa Ferner,’ in the 
April number of Le Livre, gives a striking account 
of the clever actress, the original Catherine Howard in 
Dumas’s drama of the same name, and the heroine of 
other of his best plays, with whom the novelist contracted 
a not very happy or successful marriage, ‘Les Grands 
Editeurs d’ Allemagne ’ is continued, and is illustrated by 
portraits of F, A. Brockhaus and other publishers, 


We regret to hear of the death, on the 16th inst., of 
Mr. Thomas Satchell, whore writings, principally on the 
subject of fishing and fishing literature, have from time 
to time been noticed in ‘N, & Q.’ Mr. Satchell was 
joint author with Mr. Thomas Westwood of ‘ The Biblio- 
theca Piscatoria.. He also prepared for the press 
numerous interesting reproductions of old fishing books, 
and did much work in this field of literature. “ The 
Library of Old Fishing Books,” with the issue of which 
Mr. Satchell, mainly in collaboration with Mr, West- 
wood, was intimately connected, comprised ‘ The Chro- 
nicle of the Compleat Angler of Walton and Cotton,’ 
‘The Secrets of Angling’ (1613), ‘Older Form of the 
Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle’ (c. 1450), ‘A 
Booke of Fishing with Hooke and Line,’ &c. (1590), 
together with ‘The Angler’s Note-Book and Naturalist’s 
Record,’ of which the second series is still incomplete. 


Tuk prospectus of the Selden Society, just issued, con- 
tains a scheme, contributed by Prof, Skeat, for the col- 


lection of materials for the 





rojected dictionary, Offers 
of help should be addressed to Mr. P, E. Dove, 23, Old 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn ; and in America to Prof. J. B, 
Thayer, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Messrs. Jarvis & Sons, of King William Street, have 
issued a catalogue containing many books of interest to 
antiquaries, 


Potices to Correspontents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices ; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat querie sare requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Rosausa (“‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill ”).—‘ N, & Q.’ 
overflows with the subject, Many names have been 
affixed to the song, but the heroine is Miss Ianson, The 
song is by Leonard M‘Nally. No King George had any- 
thing to do with the matter. See 1" S. ii, 103, 350; v. 
453 ; 2° 8. ii. 6; xi. 207; 3° S. xi. 343, 362, 386, 445, 
489 ; Sth S, ix, 169, 239, 317, 495; x. 69, 92, 168, 231, 
448; xi, 52; xii, 315. 

A. V.—To remove whitewash without defacing the 
monument underneath, keep the whitewash damp for 
several days, and scale it off carefully with any con- 
venient instrument—say a paper-knife. Some white- 
wash cannot be removed. 

James Hooper (* Doily or Doyley 
house was No. 346 (east corner) of Upper Wellington 
Street. See Cunningham's ‘Handbook of London,’ 
p. 476, ed, 1850. also ‘Wine and Walnuts,’ i, 149, 
and ‘N. & Q.,’ 2°*S, ii. 476. ( Populus vult decipi,”’ &c.) 
The origin of this phrase is found in Thuanus, Ixvii., 
A.D. 1556. See rd * Works,’ bk. ii, ch. 32, § 9, 
note, and ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" §. viii. 65, The “reference in 
W hateley is BAS, to Cardinal Caraffa (Paul IV.). 
a 7 N.& Q.,' 4% §, iii. 337, 

», D. Giiper (“Sussarara’).—A hard a on a 
on Qy. froma certiorari? See 6 8, i 132. 
(‘* Tattering a Kip.”’) See 3" 8, viii, 483, 526: ix. 48; 
5th 8, viii, 508; ix. 117, 275. 

Ropert F. Garprner (“ Passage in Victor Hugo”).— 
The story occurs in the opening pages of ‘ Les 
ey F 

Aura (“A Curious Superstition ”).—See ante, p. 318, 
under the head * Dolmen,’ 

W. C, B. (“The Four Alls”). 
xii, 185, 292, 440, 500. 

Herpert Harpy (“ Longevity ’’).—It has been found 
necessary to stop all discussion on this subject. 

CorricEnDA.—P, 288, col, 2, 1, 19, for “ carreo” read 
correo (for corto); p. 310, col. 1, 1. 4, for “ Etymolo- 
gisches” read Etymologisch ; 1,7, for “1774” read 1744 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


’).—Doyley’s ware- 


See 


—See Ist S, vii. 502; 


to this rule we can make no exception, 














